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Various’ volumes of Miss Williams’ letters or political 
writings found readers in other countries than her own, 
being republished in Ireland and America, after having first 
appeared in England. We have before us four small vol- 
umes, bound in two, embracing her Letters from France of 
1790-93, and bearing the imprint, “ New York, T. Allen, 
1794.” They contain a great variety of interesting and origi- 
nal information concerning the most important events of 
the Revolution, and are filled with descriptions of thrilling 
scenes, with accounts or anecdotes of prominent men and 
women,”gnd with passing observations on the habits and 
characteristics of the French people. In the first volume, 
the authoress gives a long and most pathetic history of the 
sad fortunes of the Fossés, to whom we referred in the 
previous article; while in the third and fourth, she intro- 
duces a number of letters written by several of her friends, 
and also the correspondence of Dumourier with Pache, the 
War Minister, and with the commissaries. Her journey to 
France at this time was in response to the invitation which, 
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as we have already remarked, the Fossés had extended to her 
to come and see them at their chateau. 

Her first visit_to Paris is said to have been in 1788; and 
we catch a glimpse of her life, during her early sojourn in 
that city, in a passage in Paul’s William Godwin: his Friends 
and Contemporaries; where we read that “ Godwin lived 
much in society during this year (1789), being a very con- 
stant visitor at the house of Miss Helen Maria Williams, where 
many literary people congregated almost every night, at tea- 
time.” She returned to England; but now once more came 
to the country, where, for the most part, she was to spend 
the remainder of her days. Immediately after her arrival, 
she witnessed, as we have said, the great scene of the Federa- 
tion at the Champ de Mars, July 14, 1790. The inner space 
of the vast amphitheatre was occupied by an immense multi- 
tude of soldiers; while the ranges of seats that circled 
around, rising tier above tier, were crowded with as many 
as four hundred thousand people. At the Pavilion were 
gathered the king, the queen, the royal family and their 
attendants, and the members of the National Assembly. 
The standards having been carried to the altar to be conse- 
crated by the bishop, the ceremonies were continued as thus 
described by Miss Williams : — 


High Mass was performed, after which Monsieur de la Fayette, who 
had been appointed by the king Major-General of the Federation, 
ascended the altar, gave the signal, and himself took the national oath. 
In an instant every sword was drawn, and every arm lifted up. The 
king pronounced the oath, which the President of the National Assembly 
repeated; and the solemn words were re-echoed by six hundred thousand 
voices; while the queen raised the dauphin in her arms, showing him to 
the people and the army. At the moment the consecrated banners were 
displayed, the sun, which had been obscured by frequent showers in the 
course of the morning, burst forth, while the people lifted their eyes to 
heaven, and called upon the Deity to look down and witness the sacred 
engagement into which they entered. A respectful silence was succeeded 
by the cries, the shouts, the acclamations of the multitude: they wept, 
they embraced each other, and then dispersed. - 


' Miss Williams was filled with transports of joy in view of 
such a scene. “It was,” she writes, “the triumph of human 
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kind; it was man asserting the noblest principles of his 
nature; and it required but the common feelings of human- 
ity to become in that moment a citizen of the world.” But 
there were not wanting those who gazed upon the spectacle 
with other emotions than these; and Madame de Staél well 
says, perhaps, that any one capable of serious reflection 
could but contemplate it with fear and distrust, rather than 
with satisfaction and delight. She, too, was present, as was 
also her father; and she tells us what a painful anxiety she 
saw depicted on his countenance. Yet what multitudes, of 
all ranks and classes, and in many a country, shared the 
ardent sympathy and exultant hope which inspired the 
young English woman, over whose fond, early dreams, we 
may add, was to come, with the swift-approaching years, a 
sorrowful, but salutary change. 

She went to the Bastile, and was horror-stricken as she 
saw its dark, foul, subterranean cells, its hooks and chains, 
skeletons with irons still fastened to the decaying bones, 
and all the emblems of cruelty and traces of woe which yet 
marked the once dreaded, but now ruined fortress. Then 
we find her a guest of Madame Sillery, a refined and highly- 
educated lady, who was an authoress and teacher, and who 
lived at “a beautiful spot in the rich Valley of Montmorenci.” 
Soon afterward she visits the National Assembly, in company 
with her sister; and her “ mind, with a sensation of elevated 
pleasure, passing through the interval of ages, anticipated the 
increasing renown of these legislators, and the period when 
all the nations of Europe, following the liberal system which 
France has adopted —the general policy of the present times, 
—shall give place to the reign of reason, virtue, and science.” 
Among the more conspicuous or influential members who 
were pointed out to her were Monsieur Barnave de Dauphine, 
who, though but twenty-six years of age, was the most elo- 
quent orator of the body, and caused every motion he made 
to become a law; Mirabeau, whose “genius is of the first 
class,” and whose partisan she claims to be, notwithstand ing 
his unpopularity, because especially he professes to be a 
“friend of the African race,” and “has proposed the aboli- 
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tion of the slave-trade in the National Assembly”; the 
Abbé Maury, of whom she writes that, “ He possesses aston- 
ishing powers of eloquence; but he has done his talents the 
injustice to make them subservient to the narrow considera- 
tions of self-interest,” and has employed his ability “in the 
service of the exorbitant pretensions of the Church,” rather 
than “in defence of civil and religious liberty”; Le Pére 

Gerard, a deputy from Britany, an old man in his peasant 

‘garb, who, when the ladies offered their jewels in aid of the 

Revolution, and the members of the National Assembly the 

silver buckles out of their shoes, said he had no such gift to 

make, his own buckles being of brass, but that his don 
* patriotique should be his free, unpaid service to his country. 
ig utterance was greeted with great applause; and “ the 
typeople, on the day of the Federation, carried him from the 

hamp de Mars to his own house in triumph on their shoul- 
ders.” Miss Williams refers also to Messieurs Charles and 
Alexander Lameth, two brothers, and Monsieur Rabeau de 
St. Etienne, as being “among the first patriots of the 
National Assembly,” and as having “a very high reputation 
for talents.” She describes the meetings of the body as less 
tumultuous than they were a while before; and adds, that she 
had been informed that, when the motion was made to abol- 
ish the monasteries, the members were in such a frenzy that 
it was feared the debate would end in a massacre. 

Having seen all the finer buildings in the city, attended 
the principal theatres, and visited Versailles, Miss Williams 
sef out for her journey into Normandy, accompanied by her 
sister, and also by the Fossés, who had evidently come to 
Paris to meet them, and conduct them to their home in the 
country. “They are friends with whom I wept in the day 
of their adversity, and with whom, in their prosperity, I have 
hastened to rejoice.” The travellers stayed awhile at Rouen 
to see the cathedral, the churches and convents, the statue 
of the Maid of Orleans, and other objects of interest there, 
and then proceeded to their destination. ‘Upon Monsieur 
du F ’s arrival at the chateau, all his tenants, with their ~ 
wives and daughters, came to pay their respects to Mon- 
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seigneur, and were addressed by Monsieur and Madame with 
those endearing epithets which give such a charm to the 
French language, and are so much more rejoicing to the 
heart than our formal appellations.” The chateau was 
“near the little towp of Forges, celebrated for its mineral 
waters, and much resorted to in summer on that account.” 
Here the visitors passed most delightful days, the Fossés 
doing everything in their power to testify their gratitude for 
the timely service which their guests had rendered to them 
in the years of their exile and agony. It was with nota 
little reluctance that the sisters took their departure. The 
early part of September found them again on their native 
shores; but, in the following year, Helen Maria is once more 
back in Normandy, writing letters from the home of her 
former hosts. Thence she went to Orleans, whose neigh- 
boring vineyards, so vast in extent and abundant with fruit, 
she described in some lines which she addressed to her 
friend, Dr. Moore, in answer to a poetical epistle which he 
had written to her while he was in Wales: — 


“ While in long exile far from you I roam, 
To soothe my heart with images of home, 
For me, my friend, with rich poetic grace, 
The landscapes of my native isle you trace,— 
Her cultured meadows, and her lavish shades, 
Her winding rivers, and her verdant glades. 


* * . * * « . 


“Meanwhile, my steps have strayed where autumn yields 
A purple harvest on the sunny fields ; 
Where, bending with their luscious weight, recline 
The loaded branches of the clustering vine: 
There, on the Loire’s sweet banks, a joyful band 
Culled the rich produce of the fruitful land ; 
The youthful peasant and the village maid, 
And feeble age and childhood lent their aid.” 


* * * . * * * * * 

Here, as wherever her steps conduct her, she discovers 
abundant evidence of new-born energy and hope and glad- 
ness, which she ascribes to the recent political changes. 
Even the most inveterate aristocrate feels the influence of 
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the general awakening. “An old Frenchman, past three- 
score years and ten, was asked lately how he liked the Revo- 
lution. ‘Za Révolution,’ said he, ‘me ruine, et me tué, mais 
elle me fait vivre.” 

The wife of Rousseau was still living with her family at 
Orleans. “This woman, though certainly no congenial spirit 
with Jean Jacques, has, I am told, caught from him much 
elevation of sentiment and pride of independence. You can, 
in short, perceive that she has been the companion of a great 
man.” Mias Williams visited a chateau, about a league from 
Orleans, and at the source of a beautiful little river, the 
Loiret, where Lord Bolingbroke passed some years of his 
exile. She tells how, on a certain occasion, when some 
French and English were dining with the celebrated philoso- 
pher, one of the company asked him what he thought of 
the Duke of Marlborough, who was Bolingbroke’s ancient 
enemy. “Sir,” was the reply, “* Marlborough was so great a 
man that I have forgot all his faults.’ While “a famous 
English philosopher” lived near the source of the stream, “a 
far more amiable French philosopher” lived for some time 
at its mouth. This was Fenelon, “of whom not only his 
country, but human nature, may be proud,” and who was 
“the mild, the persuasive preacher of virtue.” Having 
visited the University at Orleans, the Maison de Ville, in 
which died Francis II., husband of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and other places of interest, Miss Williams returned to 
Paris in the early part of December, only to hear that “all 
the good company are at Coblentz,” and that the public 
walks “are now filled with people whom nobody knows.” 
But she found the city still devoted, as ever, to pleasure and 
gayety; and, during her own residence there for the winter, 
she evidently enjoyed her full share, going to the operas and 
_ theatres, mingling in society, attending fétes, visiting the 
National Assembly and the head-quarters of the Jacobins, 
and acquainting herself generally with whatever was most 
peculiar or striking in the aspects or life of the capital. 
Once she joined in the chase, hunting a boar; but writes: 
“JT find it an amusement so little suited to my taste that I 
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shall certainly never try it again.” What she has to say of 
the Jacobins shows that her sympathy was strong with them 
yet, whatever the change it was destined ere long to un- 
dergo. 

The sisters again returned to England, leaving Paris near 
the last of April, and spending two or three weeks, on their 
way, at Montreiiil fur Mer,—‘“an old melancholy-looking 
town, with no trade, and but few inhabitants.” A few days 
before their departure from Paris, war was declared against 
Germany. Miss Williams now had to hear of the repulse of 
the French, and the shocking assassinations at Lisle, by 
which they had brought disgrace upon their cause. She 
deplores the crimes of which they had thus been guilty, but 
yet has her word of extenuation : — 


Those occasional evils which have happened in the infant state of 
liberty are but the effects of despotism. Men have been long treated 
with inhumanity ; therefore they are ferocious. They are often betrayed ; 
therefore they are suspicious. They have once been slaves; and therefore 
they are tyrants. They have been used to a state of warfare, and are not 
yet accustomed to universal benevolence. They have long been ignorant, 
and have not yet attained sufficient knowledge. They have been con- 
demned to darkness, and their eyes have been dazzled by light. The 
French have thrown aside the ritual of despotism; but they have not all 
had time to learn the liturgy of that new constitution which is laid upon 
the altar of their country. 


At just what time, later in the year, she once more 
returned to Paris, her “ Letters” do not inform us. From 
Boswell’s allusion to her, heretofore quoted, it would seem 
that she was thére in August. She was certainly there in 
December; for Mary Wollstonecraft, who went thither in 
that month, wrote thence to Everina Wollstonecraft under 
date of Dec. 24, 1792: “ Miss Williams has behaved very 
civilly to me; and I shall visit her frequently, because I 
rather like her, and I meet French company at her house. 
Her manners are affected; yet the simple goodness of her 
heart continually breaks through the varnish, so that one 
would be more inclined —at least, I should — to love than 
admire her. Authorship is a heavy weight for female shoul- 
ders, especially in the sunshine of prosperity.” 
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The last letter of Miss Williams, from which we have 
quoted, was written in the spring of 1792. The next one 
published was dated Jan. 25, 1793. Awful events had 
taken place during the interval; and the nation was still 
madly plunging on into dll the excesses of high-handed 
crime and sanguinary violence and fury which have made 
that particular epoch of French history the horror of the 
world. On the 20th of June, 1792, a terrible mob seized 
the royal palace, and threatened and insulted the king; and, 
on August 10, they stormed the Tuileries, and massacred 
the faithful Swiss guards. Louis and his family were im- 
prisoned in the Temple. On September 20, France was pro- 
claimed a republic, the Commune having made the month 
forever memorable for the most frightful butcheries! In 
December, the ill-fated monarch was brought to trial; was 
adjudged guilty Jan. 15, 1793; was condemned on the 17th, 
and guillotined on the 21st. France was now not only at 
war against powerful nations around her, but began to feel 
the working of fearful internal dissensions and discords. 
She who had had such absolute faith in, and glowing enthu- 
siasm for, the Revolution, was now aghast at its atrocities, 
and began to read in the portents and calamities of the hour 
the doom of freedom. Having poured out her righteous 
indignation against the Commune as the author of all these 
woes, she writes : — 

Ah, ye slaughtered heroes of the immortal 14th of July! Was it for 
this ye overthrew the towers of the Bastile, and burst open its gloomy 
dungeons? Was it for this, ye generous patriots, that, with heroic con- 
tempt of life, ye shed your blood to give liberty and happiness to your 
enslaved country? ... What is become of the transpof{s which beat high 
in every bosom, when an assembled million of the human race vowed on 
the altar of their country, in the name of the represented nation, inviola- 
ble fraternity and union, and eternal federation? This was, indeed, the 
golden age of the Revolution. But it is past! The enchanting spell is 
broken ; and the fair scenes of beauty and of order through which imagin- 
ation wandered are transformed into the desolation of the wilderness, and 
clouded by the darkness of the tempest. ... At the head of this band of con- 
spirators is Robespierre, gloomy and saturnine in his disposition, with a 
countenance of such dark aspect as seems the index of no ordinary guilt,— 
fanatical and exaggerated in his avowed principles of liberty, possessing 
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that species of eloquence which gives him power over the passions, and 
that cool, determined temper which regulates the most ferocious designs 
with the most calm and temperate prudence. His crimes do not appear 
to be the result of passion, but of some deep and extraordinary malignity, 
and he seems formed to subvert and to destroy. “One, next to him in 
power and next in crime” is Danton, who, though not inferior to his 
associate in vice, and superior in ability, having less self-command, is 
consequently less dangerous. ... Marat, though sometimes spoken of as 
one of the leaders of this faction, is, in reality, only one of its instru- 
ments; he is employed to execute the purposes of more able heads... . 
This triumvirate, resembling the celebrated Triumvirate of Rome in 
everything that bears the mark of baseness and of crimes, had associated 
in their guilt a number of lesser chiefs, who, in their turn, had enlisted 
others as instruments of the same horrid purpose. ... A general insurrec- 
tion of the mob seemed to them the best mode of eventually accomplish- 
ing their purpose; and as no mob sufficiently great was to be procured 
by their own means, they contrived to make the assembly itself ignorantly 
acquiesce in their diabolical projects. 


Miss Williams gives a very interesting account of proceed- 
ings and circumstances that attended the trial, sentence, and 
execution of Louis; but unfortunately is betrayed into cer- 
tain apologies for the cowardly and stupendous crime of his 
murder, and for many of those who consented to his death. 
Some passages in her letters, bearing upon this subject, 
make quite credible the story which Boswell heard concern- 
ing her. But such extracts as we have given above could 
hardly fail to involve her in serious difficulties under the 
reign of the demons who were now in the ascendancy, and 
whose double purpose it was to rule and ruin. Having come 
to sympathize with the more moderate friends of the Revolu- 
tion, as represented by the Brissotins, the Rolandists, and 
the Girondists, she soon, with them, became an object of 
suspicion and persecution. It was proposed to the Jacobins 
to “rid the State” of these “enemies” of its welfare; and 
it is easy to understand what such language was intended to 
mean. Miss Williams had now a different opinion of this 
party from that which she entertained when she formerly 
visited its head-quarters : — 

The Jacobins who have not only the fever of Revolution burning in 
their veins, but the highest delirium of that fever, never reject an incen- 
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diary measure. The proposition was sufficiently combustible for those 
fiery spirits. It rose to what they call the elevation of their principles, 
and was accordingly adopted. It is a melancholy truth that the society 
of Jacobins,— that society — 


“Whose mutual league, 

United thoughts and counsels, equal hope, 
And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 
Joined once,” 


are now endeavoring to crush in its birth that liberty which they con- 
tributed to create, and of which they were so long the jealous guardians. 


The commencement of the “Reign of Terror,” under 
Robespierre, was signalized by the arrest and incarceration, 
June 2, 1793, of twenty-two leaders of the Girondists. 
Amidst the utmost consternation, the dreadful work went 
on; and Miss Williams herself was numbered as one of the 
victims.. One evening, while she was at tea with Bernardin 
St. Pierre, a friend rushed into the room and told her of the 
decree that had just been passed in the National Convention, 
“ordering all the English in France to be put under arrest 
in the space of four-and-twenty hours, and their property to 
be confiscated.” A history of what followed. is given us in 
her Letters Containing a Sketch of the Politics of France from 
the Thirty-first of May, 1793, till the Twenty-eighth of July, 
1794, published in three volumes, London, 1795. She passed 
the night and the following day in indescribable fear and 
anxiety. Her terror increased as she heard, the next eve- 
ning, that most of her English acquaintances had been con- 
ducted to prison. She and her sister went to bed “with 
some faint hopes of exemption from the general calamity of 
their countrymen”; but, at two o’clock in the morning, there 
was a loud knocking at the gate, and also a violent ringing 
of the bell of their apartments, which only too plainly 
announced their approaching captivity. Dressing them- 
selves as quickly as possible, they met the two commissaries 
and their accompanying guard in the ante-chamber, and 
readily attended them, though “pale and trembling,” to the 
committee-room, to which, every half-hour, a fiesh number 
of English prisoners were brought. Thence, the next day, 
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the sisters were transferred to the Luxembourg, which had 
recently been changed from a palace into a dungeon, and 
here they were thrust into a gloomy, yet not uncomfortable 
chamber, whose door was soon securely locked by the jailor. 
Miss Williams gives a long account of her experience amid 
the life and scenes which now surrounded her. Permission 
was granted to the inmates to meet on afternoons in an ante- 
chamber, whence they could look out on the garden; and, 
during the first days of their confinement, they were allowed 
to see their friends. In less than a week their number 
increased from one hundred toa thousand. Relatives were 
no longer admitted, but could only see the unhappy, incar- 
cerated members of their families, at certain hours, from the 
grounds below. Many nationalities, and all classes, were 
represented in the crowd; but, notwithstanding the general 
fear and foreboding, the apartments were often a witness to 
free and lively social chats, and frequently resounded with 
peals of laughter. Benoit, the keeper, was full of delicate 
sympathy and polite attention; but several times a week, a 
brutal wretch, Henriot, the commandant of the military 
force of Paris, would enter the rooms, brandishing his sword, 
uttering oaths and imprecations, and causing men and women 
to fly or faint with terror before him. The evening papers 
were brought to the prisoners to read; but “every line was 
stamped with conspiracy, vengeance, desolation, and death.” 
And not seldom, at such times, the Williamses would avoid 
the crowd, and shut themselves up, and “endeavor amidst the 
evils of this world, like Sterne’s monk, to look beyond it.” 

Two apartments next to their own were occupied by 
Sillery and La Source, who had been members of the Con- 
vention, but who were destined soon to be dragged to the 
scaffold. These men were of superior intelligence and refine- 
ment; and many an hour of sacred converse passed between 
them and the sympathizing women who were so near, and 
who were now their needed comfort. “Religion was in 
La Source a habit of the mind”; while Sillery, who had 
lived a more dissipated life, yet “found devotion the most 
soothing refuge of affliction.” Together they “composed a 
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little hymn adapted to a sweet, solemn air, which they 
called their evening service. Every night, before we parted, 
they sang this simple dirge in a low tone, to prevent their 
being heard in the other apartments, which made it seem 
more plaintive. Those mournful sounds, the knell of my - 
departing friends, yet thrill upon my heart!” Of Miss 
Williams’ translation of this hymn, we give here a few 
lines: — 
“Calm all the tumults that invade 
Our souls, and lend Thy powerful aid ; 
O Source of Mercy! soothe our pains, 
And break, oh, break our cruel chains! 
To Thee the captive pours his cry; 
To Thee the mourner loves to fly : 
‘ The incense of our tears receive ; 
’Tis all the incense we can give.” 


A short time before the execution of these men, the Eng- 
lish women confined in the Luxembourg were ordered to be 
removed to ¢ convent in the Faubourg St. Antoine. With 
prayers and tears, with mutual thanks and blessings, the 
Willigmses and the doomed patriots—Sillery and La 
Source — took their leave of cach other, and parted to meet 
no more. The “Letters” at this point proceed to sketch 
the history of events which immediately preceded the arrest 
of the leading Girondists, and to give an account of the 
assassination of Marat and the guillotining of Charlotte Cor- 
day ; the scenes attending the last days of Marie Antoinette ; 
the final hours of Brissot, Vergniaud, and their glorious 
companions in death as in the service of liberty. The record 
then. describes the convent to which the sisters had been 
conducted. Under guard, they were permitted to return to 
their home for beds, clothing, and furniture with which to 
make more comfortable their dreary apartments. All their 
papers, consisting of odes, sonnets, elegies, etc., were bun- 
dled up and sent to the Municipality, as if possibly danger- 
ous to the Republic! “ With aching hearts we were once 
more led through the streets of Paris to our new prison.” 
The Fossés, their noble and ever grateful friends, hearing 
that the property of these women was confiscated in France ’ 
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and that their resources from England were no longer 
available to them in consequence of an Act of Parliament, 
wrote to tell them that their own fortune was at their dis- 
posal. The lot of the prisoners here was more tolerable 
than at the Luxembourg, by reason of the kind offices of the 
nuns of the convent, and also of the larger freedom that was 
granted by the inspecting committee in their frequent visits. 
It was not long after the Williamses entered within these 
walls that Madame Roland perished on the scaffold. Helen 
Maria, from her first visit to France, had been acquainted 
with her, and had visited her in the prison of St. Pelagie. 


With keen regret I must add, that some papers in her justification, 
which she sent mé from her prison, perhaps with a view that at some 
happier period, when the voice of innocence might be heard, I should 
make them public, I was compelled to destroy the night on which I was 
myself arrested; since, had they been found in my possession, they 
would inevitably have involved me in her fate. Before I took this reso- 
lution, which cost me a cruel effort, I employed every means in my 
power to preserve those precious memorials in vain; for I could find no 
person who would venture to keep them amid the terrors of domiciliary 
visits, and the certainty, if they were found, of being put to death as an 
accomplice of the writer. But her fair fame stands in no need of such 
testimonials: her memory is embalmed in the minds of the wise and 
good as on2 of those glorious martyrs who have sealed with their blood 
the liberties of their country. 


While yet the prisons were becoming more and more 
crowded, and increasing numbers of suspected and con- 
demned men and women were being put to death, the 
Williamses were at last set free; and it is interesting to 
learn that their release was due to the persevering and 
untiring efforts of Athanase M. Coquerel,* the nephew of 


* A curious reference tothe imprisonment of Miss Williams may be found in Mrs. 
Farrar’s Recollections of Seventy Years. 

“ Among the English détenus, a3 they were calle.l, was the author and poet, Helen 
Maria Wiliams, well-kaowa io this couatry as the weiter of that beautiful hymn ,— 


*‘ While Thee I seek, protecting Power.’ 


She was acquiiated with my father, and hearing that he was in Paris, when she was 
imprisoned, she sant fur him, ani begged him, a3 sn American, to claim her as his 
wife, and so procare her liberty. The trathfal Quvker was not so c>rruptel by his 
residsnce in France as to be will.ag to make the false claim. He was, however, 
induced, by her cloqient pleading, to promise not to deny what she mizht sayon 
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Madame Fossé, whom we mentioned in the previous article. 


After two months’ imprisonment, we obtained our liberty, in conse- 
quence of the unwearied efforts which were made for that purpose by a 
young Frenchman, whom my sister has since married. He was at Rouen, 
in Normandy, when the decree against the English arrived; and a few 
hours after saw along procession of coaches pass through the streets, 
filled with English prisoners, who, just torn from their families and their 
homes, were weeping bitterly. Deeply affected by this spectacle, he flew 
to Paris with the resolution of obtaining our liberty, or of sharing our 
prison. He haunted the Municipality every night, attended the levées of 
administrators of police every morning, risked his own personal safety a 
thousand times, and, at length, like a true knight, vanquished all obsta- 
cles, and snatched his mistress from captivity. 























The joy with which these women returtied to their own 
house may be better imagined than described; yet they 
were not without fear. They had been imprisoned in conse- 
quence of the law against the English. “ By sharing the 
general misfortune of our countrymen in France, we were 
sheltered from any particular mark of vengeance.” Mrs. 
Williams and Cecilia might not have now any special cause 
for apprehension in regard to themselves; but with Helen 
Maria the case was far different. During the spring of 1793, 
the prominent Girondists had passed most of the evenings 
at her house, and Barrere accompanied them. He knew 
about her letters in denunciation of Robespierre and the Com- 
mune. English newspapers, with extracts from these letters, 
were coming regularly to the Committee of Public Safety. 
Several copies of the published work were also known to 
have reached Paris. Barrere had now become “the lacquey 
of Robespierre, and the great inquisitor of the English at 









the subject, unless directly questioned. She succeeded in obtaining her liberty, and 
fied to England. The apparent indifference of the supposed husband threw no 
discredit on her pretended relation to him.” 

It seems likely that the fear of veing dragged to the scaffold betrayed her into 
unwomanly conduct, in her appeals to Mr. Rotch. Perhaps the “ truthful Quaker” 
himself might have been a little more uncompromisingly honest than he was. But 
it would appear that Athanase M. Coquerel had more to do in effecting her release 
than did he. Miss Williams’ unchallenged statements, published in 1795, are more 
credible than Mrs. Farrar’s “ Recollections” of circumstances which occurred so 
long ago,and which were narrated to her by her father. If Miss Williams fled to 
England, immediately as she was set at liberty, she must have soon returned again 
to France, 
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Paris.” Miss Williams might well fear his wrath for another 
reason, in that, after the proscription of the Girondist lead- 
ers, he had wished to introduce to her some of the deputies 
of the Mountain, and she had declined to meet them. 


Thus I passed the winter (1793-4) at Paris, with the knife of the 
guillotine suspended over me by a frail thread, when a singular opportu- 
nity of escape presented itself, and I fled to Switzerland, with a heart 
almost broken by the crimes I had witnessed and the calamities I had 
shared. I forsook those who were most dear to me on earth with no 
other consolation than that I left them exposed only to the common 
danger of every individual in the country, and relieved from the cruel 
apprehensions they had felt on my account. 


During the time of her captivity, and while yet she con- 
tinued to remain in Paris, under the Reign of Terror, her 
pen was by no means idle, althougli writing, and even read- 
ing itself, exposed one to danger. She sought to beguile 
her hours of gloom by translating the charming little novel 
of her friend, Bernardin St. Pierre, entitled Paul and Vir- 
ginia, and composing some sonnets which she interspersed 
through the story, as in the case of her own Julia. Her 
translation, first published in London in 1796, has often 
since been republished; and other translations, made by 
subsequent writers, but based more or less on her own, have 
appeared from time to time. These latter have generally 
omitted the sonnets, which for the most part relate to vari- 
ous scenes and productions of that part of the globe St. 
Pierre so admirably describes, but which yet many have 
thought Miss Williams need not have introduced, as she did, 
into the body of the work. There are sonnets to Love, Dis- 
appointment, and Simplicity ; and also to the Strawberry, to 
the Curlew, to the Torrid Zone, to the Calbassia-tree, and to 
the White Bird of the Tropic. 


SONNET TO THE CURLEW. 


“ Soothed by the murmurs on the sea-beat shore, 
His dun-gray plumage floating to the gale, 
The curlew blends his melancholy wail 
With those hoarse sounds the rushing waters pour. 
Like thee, congenial bird, my steps explore 
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The bleak, lone sea-beach, or the rocky dale,— 
And shun the orange bower, the myrtle vale, 
Whose gay luxuriance suits my soul no more, 
I love the ocean’s broad expanse, when drest 
In limpid clearness, or when tempests blow ; 
When the smooth currents on its placid breast 
Flow calm, as my past moments used to flow ; 
Or when its troubled waves refuse to rest, 
And seem the symbel of my present woe.” 


Miss Williams, when she fled from France to spend the 
summer of 1794 in Switzerland, resolved that she would not 
return to Paris until the tyranny of Robespierre and his 
party was overthrown. Wherever she went, in all her wan- 
derings through the glorious regions which now opened 
before her, she was a close and intelligent observer. Noth- 
ing escaped her. She visited the principal points of interest 
in the country; made a study of the relative condition of 
the different cantons; noted the manners, habits, and cus- 
toms of the people; had regard to their schools, social life, 
amusements, occupations, churches, and religion; acquainted 
herself more fully with their national history and their politi- 
cal affairs; was eager to trace the effects upon them of the 
French Revolution ; saw whatever she could of their princi- 
pal towns and cities; and enjoyed, as only one of her poetic 
mind and ardent love of Nature could, the wondrous scenery 
that surrounded her at every stage of her progress. She 
kept a journal, gathered and jotted down a great variety of 
facts and incidents, and frequently wrote, while at the spot, 
full and eloquent descriptions of the more important or 
memorable sights she witnessed. All these materials she 
afterward incorporated in what has been called the best of 
her literary works,—her Tour in Switzerland, which was 
published in two octavo volumes, at London, in 1798. 

One of the most interesting chapters of her book gives an 
account of some phases of religious opinion and life in both 
Switzerland and France. At Ziirich she visited Lavater. 

Lavater is a venerable looking old man, with a sharp, long face, high 


features, and a wrinkled brow ; he is tall, thin, and interesting in his figure. 
When serious, he has a look of melancholy, almost of inquietude; but, 
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when he smiles, his countenance becomes lighted up with an expression 
of sweetness and intelligence. 


Lavater subsequently called upon Miss Williams, and 
talked quite exclusively upon subjects connected with 
religion. 


For myself I own the solemn, meek, affectionate expression of Lava- 
ter’s pious sentiments was peculiarly soothing to my feelings, after 
having been so long stunned with the cavils of French philosophers, 
or rather the impertinent comments of their disciples, who are so proud 
of their scepticism that they are forever obtruding it in conversation... . 
This irreverence for religion, however, which Mr. Burke considered as 
one of the primary causes of the French Revolution, is not, as heretofore, 
the ton among persons of former rank and fashion. Infidelity has been 
in disgrace with that class ever since it was profaned by the vulgar 
Jacobin touch; and the only distinguished troy hies that system can now 
boast are a few anti-Newtonian flights with respect to final causes, from 
astronomic infidels. . .. The cruel persecution which the Catholic religion 
had sustained from the intolerant Jacobins had produced the usual effect 
of persecution, that of rekindling the pious zeal of a great portion of the 
people of France. They returned to the religion of their fathers, not 
from the same motives as those which influenced the fine ladies and 
gentlemen of Paris, because it was connected with regal government, but 
because, wearied with revolutionary calamities, they stood in need of the 
soothing consolations of devotion; and the churches became crowded 
places of resort. 


Having given some account of the Christian labors of 
Monsieur de la Harpe, who had formerly been a disciple and 
friend of Voltaire, d’Alembert, Diderot, and other ency- 
clopedists, and who then became a convert to the Catholic 
faith, Miss Williams devotes several pages to the new sect, 
known as the Theophilanthropists : — 


Some serious and well-intentioned men, who were sensible that the 
human mind without religion feels a void, which something better must 
be found to fill up than the doctrine of atoms, or the worship of reason, 
have become the founders of a new system; which, setting aside the 
dogmas of the Roman Catholic creed,— connected, they assert, with igno- 
rance and superstition,— rests only on those points in which men of all 
religions are agreed,— the moral government of the world by the Supreme 
Being, and the immortality of the soul. . . . Atheists and Jacobins perhaps 
mingle in these congregations; but the mass appears to be composed of 
people of decent characters and manners, who, discontented with their 
former creeds, have embraced this worship till they are provided with a 
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better. In their prayers they invoke the Supreme Being as the author 
and governor of the universe. They sing hymns of grateful acknowl- 
edgment for his bounties, and fill up the hours of their worship with a 
discourse on some moral subject, in which the obligations to maintain 
liberty, and keep inviolate the laws of the republic, are never forgotten. 
The better-informed among the Theophilanthropes are believers in 
Christianity; while others affect to talk with disdain of what they call 
the Christian sect, unwilling to admit, or probably ignorant, that Chris- 
tianity is the sole foundation on which rests their own scanty belief. 


Among Miss Williams’ finer poems is a hymn which she 
composed after having ascended some of the loftier summits 
of the Alpine region : — 


“Creation’s God! with thought elate, 
Thy hand divine I see 
Impressed on scenes where all is great, 
Where all is full of -thee! 


“Where stern the Alpine mountains raise 
Their heads of massive snow; 
Whence on the rolling storm I gaze, 
That hangs — how far below! 





+ * * * * mH” * * 

















“ Where the rude cliff’s steep column glows 
With morning’s tint of blue; 
Or evening on the glacier throws 
The rose’s blushing hue. 





* 





* 





* 





* 7 





* * * 


“ Where swift the lines of light and shade 
Flit o’er the lucid lake ; 
Or the shrill winds its breast invade, 
And its green billows wake. 


“Tn every scene, where every hour 
Sheds some terrific grace, 
In Nature’s vast, o’erwhelming power, 
Thee, thee, my God, I trace!” 


Another of her poems, written during her travels in 
Switzerland, is “The Complaint of the Goddess of the 
Glaciers to Doctor Darwin” : — 


“ While o’er the Alpine cliffs I musing strayed, 
And gazed on Nature, in her charms severe, 
The last soft beam of parting day displayed 
The glacier-goddess on her crystal sphere.” 
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Doctor Darwin, in his poem, “The Botanic Garden,” 
attributes the rise of the great mountain rivers to the 
higher temperature of the_soil at the foot of the glaciers, 
caused by “a central fire hidden in the depths of the earth.” 
He is so delighted in roving with his “nymphs of primeval 
fire’ that he scarcely deigns to notice “the modest, snow- 
mantled nymphs” of the regions above. The latter are 
jealous in view of his neglect, and hence the “ Complaint.” 

One more extract from Miss Williams we must give, as 
illustrating the influence of the French Revolution on cer- 
tain other countries : — 





Geneva, true to its prototype, as soon as France had formed a constitu- 
tion, formed or changed its constitution also; in which, however, there is 
this singular distinction: that, while a Catholic country, France, admits 
partisans of every religion — the Jew, Mohammedan, and Protestant — to 
an equal participation of rights, the Genevan shuts the door sternly 
against Catholics, and shrinks almost from its liberality in having 
admitted the follower of Luther. 


And she adds, significantly enough : — 





It is not unworthy of observation, that the great religious reformer of 
Geneva, who has given his name to the most extensive portion of the 
Protestant world, should have rivetted the chains of religious despotism, 
while he became, by his political institutions, the father of civil 
liberty in Europe. 


And yet we must quote from the closing passage of her 
second volume, in which she tells us with what reluctance 
she bade farewell to the scenes which she has described : — 





Switzerland has-opened to me a new world of ideas. Its landscapes 
are indelibly impressed upon my memory. Whenever the delightful 
images of Nature present themselves to my imagination, I find that I 
have been thinking only of Switzerland. And whenever I amuse myself 
in that sort of visionary architecture, called castle-building, my chateau 
is always seated at the foot of an Alpine hill, a torrent stream rolls 
invisibly past the dwelling, and an enormous glacier lifts its snows in the 
neighborhood. 


During her sojourn in one of the cantons, she heard of the 
fall of Robespierre. When she had completed her tour, and 
felt that she could safely retrace her steps to France, she 
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hastened to see once more the beloved ones she had there 
left behind, when compelled to flee from their presence. “I 
returned to Paris and to my family with feelings how differ- 
ent from those I had felt on my departure. I had now only 
scenes of gratulation to witness, and only tears of luxury to 
shed!” 

It remains, in another article, to glance at Miss Williams’ 
later years and some of her personal friendships, and also to 
consider certain lessons of the French Revolution, as appli- 
cable to various phases of our own American life. 


A. P. PUTNAM. 
(To be continued.) 


OUR CIVIL SERVICE; ITS PAST AND ITS FUTURE. 


It would seem that an attempt to sketch the history of 
our civil service would be incomplete which did not take 
into account the great change which has been brought about 


in the character, circumstances, and needs of our people 
since the period of the adoption of the federal Constitution. 
The population of the United States in 1790 was, to a very 
great extent, agricultural, and presented few social contrasts. 
If there were very few rich, there were, on the other hand, 
very few poor. At the time of which we speak, only three and 
four-tenths per cent. of the whole number of the people were 
grouped together in cities; and there were only six cities 
which could boast of a population of over eight thousand 
inhabitants. To-day we have twenty-nine cities larger than 
the largest was in 1790; and the number of those living in 
cities bears to the whole population the proportion of nearly 
twenty-one per cent. The character of the people, the sim- 
plicity of the social organization, and the absence of the vast 
corporations which have played such a part in the political 
and economical history of the United States during the last 
quarter of a century all contributed to make self-govern- 
ment a far easier problem than at present. The Revolution 
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had left behind it a dread of the creation and power of an 
office-holding class, which, it was feared, might aim at op- 
pression of the people, and contrive to hand down their 
offices to their descendants as a kind of family property. It 
is needless to say that such fears were always entirely 
groundless. Another idea of that period which, unluckily 
for-us, has long held a place in men’s minds, was a general 
contempt for special knowledge or training in the conduct 
of political affairs. The prevalence of this idea is partly to 
be explained as follows: Almost at once after the formation 
of the new government, there arose a class of demagogues 
and political pamphleteers, springing as much from the 
elements already existing in the people as from the number 
of foreigners who were drawn hither in the hope of bettering 
their fortunes. 

The teaching of such men, the over-confidence resulting 
from the general prosperity which, if long delayed, began at 
last to be felt everywhere,— these two causes, and the habit 
of seeing men catled, even to the highest stations, whose 
lives had been passed amid pursuits of an entirely different 
character, helped to impair the general confidence in the 
necessity and utility of special knowledge. If the people 
could govern themselves, were not all citizens capable of 
deciding the various questions of domestic and foreign poli- 
tics, which were, after all, only incidental to self-government? 
“ The further the idea of democracy was pushed,” says Von 
Holst in his recent publication on the Constitutional History 
of the United States, * first in theory and then in practice, the 
more did the doctrine of the equality of all men become 
perverted in the minds of the masses into the equal capacity 
of all men to decide political questions of every kind.” 

Tbe same author remarks elsewhere, that “ the Revolution 
had made little change in the civil life of the people.” But 
it is to be remembered that offices were open to a class of 
men who, on account of their social position, would hardly 
have expected to hold them during the period of the colonial 
governments. Though the country was able at first to put 
some of its best men into offices of the highest rank, still it 
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has been remarked that very early in our history there was 
a marked withdrawal of the best talent from public life. 
The reason for this was at first, no doubt, the smallness of 
official salaries as compared with private, professional, and 
commercial gains, and the separation from home and family 
which duties at the national capitol demanded,—a separa- 
tion which is hardly to be conceived of in our days of rapid 
communication. Let us now see what was the theory and 
practice of the early administrations with regard to civil 
appointments. 

The Constitution gives the appointment of all officials, 
with certain exceptions, to the President, subject to the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The power of removal, 
on the other hand, is not expressly reserved to the President ; 
but it must necessarily exist somewhere, since only judicial 
officers hold their offices during good behavior. This point, 
left undetermined by the Constitution — whether the Presi- 
dent should exercise the power of removal alone or con- 
jointly with the Senate — was discussed in the first session 
of Congress, in 1789. The view which prevailed, that the 
power of removal was vested in the President alone, was 
carried in the House of Representatives against a large and 
able minority, and in the Senate by the custing vote of the 
Vice-President, John Adams. “It is impossible,” said Henry 
Clay in a debate on civil service reform in 1835, “to read 
the debate in 1789 without being impressed with the con- 
viction that the just confidence reposed in Washington had 
great, if not decisive influence in determining the result.” 
Any one who will take the trouble to read No. 77 of the 
Federalist, written by Hamilton, will see that he held to the 
doctrine that the consent of the Senate was as necessary to 
removals from, as to appointments to, offices. It also appears 
that Hamilton’s opinion was coincided in by such authorities 
as Chancellor Kent, Webster, and Calhoun. Nevertheless, 
the view of the question which prevailed in the Congress of 
1789 is, as Webster said, “a settled point,— settled by con- 


struction, by precedent, by the practice of the government, 
by statute.” 
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Down to September, 1789, the new government had not 
been thoroughly organized, the various offices being still 
retained by those who had them in charge at the time of 
Washington’s inauguration. As there had been such a thor- 
ough discussion of the fundamental principles of the govern- 
ment in the previous Constitutional Convention, there 
were at first no organized parties in the field; but if there 
had been such, it is probable that Washington would have 
made his appointments quite irrespective of parties. This 
was what he actually did in calling to his Cabinet men of 
such different views as Hamilton and Jefferson. 

However great the confidence which Washington’s well- 
known character inspired, he took great care that his 
course in regard to appointments should be open to no sort 
of suspicion. In a letter to one who asked for an office for a 
friend, Washington, in alluding to the difficulties to which 
his position exposed him, says: “ Among all these anxieties, 
I will not conceal from you I anticipated none greater than 
those that were likely to be produced by applications for 
appointments to the different offices which would be created 
under the new government....Scarcely a day passes in 
which applications of one kind or another do not arrive; 
insomuch that, had I not early adopted some general princi- 
ples, I should, before this time, have been wholly occupied in 
this business.” He goes on to say that he thought that three 
things should be regarded in making appointments: “The 
fitness of characters to fill offices, the comparative claims from 
the former merit and sufferings in service of the different 
candidates, and the distribution of appointments in as equal 
a proportion as might be, to persons belonging to the different 
States in the Union.” He concludes his letter by saying 
thata due concern for his own reputation no less decisively 
than a sacred regard for the interest of the country required 
that he should be absolutely free to act, while in office, with 
sole reference to justice and the public good. 

Another letter to his nephew, Bushrod Washington, con- 
tains his ideas upon nominating relatives to office. His 
nephew had written to him to ask whether it would be 
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worth while to solicit the appointment of attorney in the 
Virginia federal courts. Washington answered that, while 
he had a strong wish to see his nephew appointed to any 
office which the latter was competent to discharge, the 
standing of the latter as a lawyer did not justify his appoint- 
ment to the desired office over the heads of older and more 
distinguished lawyers. Moreover, he adds, “My conduct 
in nominations, even if I were uninfluenced by principle, 
must be exceedingly circumspect, and proof against just 
criticism ; for the eyes of Argus are upon me, and no step 
will pass unnoticed that can be improved into a supposed 
partiality for friends and relations.” 

Alexander Hamilton, whose ability and devotion made 
themselves felt in almost all that concerned the establish- 
ment and operation of the new government, gave early 
expression of his views on the civil service. In reeommend- 
ing the promotion of Wolcott to be Comptroller of the 
Treasury, he writes to Washington as follows: — 

Though a regular gradation of office is not admissible in a strict sense, 
in regard to offices of a civil nature, and is wholly inapplicable to those of 
the first rank, such as the heads of the great executive departments, yet 
a certain regard to the relation which one situation bears to another is 
consonant with the natural ideas of justice, and is recommended by 
powerful considerations of policy. ...In a government like ours, where 
pecuniary compensations are moderate, the principle of gradual advance- 
ment as a reward for good conduct is, perhaps, more necessary to be 
attended to than in others where offices are more lucrative. By due 
attention to it, it will operate as a means to secure respectable men for 
offices of inferior emolument and consequence. 


How small were the salaries then given to public servants 
is shown by the fact that the aggregate of the sums paid to 
the officers of the Treasury, five in number, was only $10,250, 
— Hamilton, the chief official, receiving but $3,500. But, 
though the government patrqnage, in 1790, was small and 
the salaries meagre, the scramble for places was just as great 
in proportion as it is to-day; perhaps greater, because the 
unsettled circumstances of the country for many a previous 
year had destroyed, in a large number of men, their habits 
of regular and industrious occupation. During Washing- 
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ton’s eight years in office, he made but-nine removals from 
office, one of the men so removed being a defaulter. 

Notwithstanding the absence of organized political parties 
at the outset, they grew quickly into existence, and carried 
on a warfare against men and measures in a manner which 
quite surpasses the more prudent malignity of our days. 
The Federalists,.as they possessed most of the wealth of the 
country, counted also in their ranks most of the best edu- 
cated writers and newspaper editors; but the Republican 
writers made up for what they lacked in ability and cultiva- 
tion by their political rancor and scurrility. 

As Washington’s successor, John Adams, received his elec- 
tion at the hands of the party which had been in power 
since 1789, he would have had no reason to make removals 
from office, even if he had not been principled against such 
a course. He appears to have exercised great care in 
making his appointments, and to have been little influenced 
by political motives. In a letter to Wolcott, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, regarding an application for office which 
had come before him, he says that no one ever had authority 
from him “to say that any man’s political creed would be an 
insuperable bar to promotion. No such rule has ever been 
adopted. Political principles and discretion will always be 
considered with all other qualifications, and well weighed in 
all appointments; but no such monopolizing and contracted 
and illiberal system as that alleged to have been expressed 
by Mr. Parker was ever adopted by me. Washington 
appointed a multitude of Democrats and Jacobins of the 
deepest dye. I have been more cautious in this respect; 
but there is danger of proscribing, under imputations of 
democracy, some of the ablest, most influential, and best 
characters in the Union.” 

But if Adams’ general practice in regard to appointments 
was wise and liberal, he disdained to follow what he after- 
wards called Washington’s “hypersuperlative virtue” in 
refusing to give appointments to relations. For the appoint- 
ment of his son, John Quincy Adams, as Minister to Berlin, 
he had Washington’s express approval. The latter wrote to 
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him, urging him not to withhold merited promotion from 
his son, and thus deprive the public of the value of his tal- 
ents and experience. Washington, however, was careful to 
say that he could not have advised such a course, if John Q. 
Adams had not already been entered upon the diplomatic 
career, and given proof of unusual worth and capacity, which 
the public were appreciating more and more as they came to 
know him. 

If John Adams had stopped here, all would have been 
well; but, when he proceeded to nominate two other persons 
closely connected with his family, he placed a ready weapon 
in the hands of his enemies, and gave his friends good reason 
for misunderstanding his motives. What made the matter 
worse was, that one of the persons so nominated — his son- 
in-law, Col. Smith — was at the time suspected of dishonora- 
ble conduct in his business affairs,—a suspicion which, it is 
only fair to add, he was able, later on, to dispel. No one 
now doubts that John Adams acted conscientiously, if un- 
wisely, in making the appointments referred to. The men 
were honest and suitable; and it seemed to him hard to 
exclude them from office for the sole fault of being nearly 
related to himself. Jefferson said, in commenting on John 
Adams’ course: “ The public will never be made to believe 
that an appointment of a relation is made on the ground of 
merit alone, uninfluenced by family views; nor can they ever 
see with approbation, offices, the disposal of which they intrust 
to their Presidents for public purposes, divided out as family 
property. Mr. Adams has degraded himself infinitely by his 
conduct on this subject, as Washington had done himself 
the greatest honor.” 

If President Adams had it in his mind to appoint other 
relations to office, he was induced to desist by the sharp 
opposition which was stirred up against him by the two 
appointments of which we have spoken. 

Nepotism has never been a failing of our Presidents; and 
we hear no more of it until we come down to the days of 
Gen. Grant, who is said to have given offices to no less than 
thirteen persons allied to him by blood or by marriage. 
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During John Adams’ term, he made ten removals from 
office ; and, of the number removed, one man was a defaulter. 

Let us now take a rapid glance at the condition of State 
politics, particularly in the great States of New York and 
Pennsylvania. In the latter State, we find rotation in office 
introduced as early as 1799. After a sharply contested elec- 
tion, resulting in the defeat of the Federalists, the new gov- 
ernor, McKean—a man of rather extraordinary vigor of 
mind and character,— no sooner found himself in office than 
he proceeded to put in force the large powers of removal 
and appointment which the former Constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania gave to its governors. The general dismay and indig- 
nation created by the governor’s conduct are well portrayed 
in an address which was sent to him by the Senate almost 
as soon as it came together. In the light of subsequent 
State and national history, this address is prophetic of the 
evil consequences of depriving men of their offices on 
account of their political views. 

The case above referred to is the first of the kind of 
which we find a record; and to Gov. McKean belongs the 
credit of daring to practise openly and avowedly what, up to 
this time, had been done secretly, if at all. 

The political history of New York, during the years 1800 
and 1801, showed how the example previously set in Penn- 
sylvania was being followed. In the furious struggle which 
ensued between the Clintons and Livingstons, on the one 
side, and Burr and his friends on the other, the former party 
being victorious, began a system of removals and appoint- 
ments, not stopping short of remodelling the bench of the 
Supreme Court. The ball being now fairly set in motion, it 
was hard to stop it; and the history of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, for many a following year, present the same 
features which, on a larger scale in national politics, have 
been familiar to this generation. Thus, in these two States, 
if not in others, men came to look upon office not as a trust 
held for the public good, but as a prize to be fought for and 
won as the reward of partisan services. With such an 
example set, it is a matter for wonder that the contagion did 
not sooner find its way into national politics. 
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With the retirement of John Adams ended the mastery of 
the Federalist party; which, having been in power from the 
inauguration of the government, in 1789, had, of course, 
provided large numbers of its friends and supporters with 
offices. The fear was wide-spread among the Federalists 
that if Jefferson became President he would introduce 
sweeping changes in the civil service in favor of the hungry 
band of his followers. 

It is stated on good authority that, before the Federalists 
would consent to throw their influence in Jefferson’s favor, 
they asked and obtained certain pledges of him, one of 
which was, that he would not disturb the Federalists who 
held government offices. We shall see how he kept his 
promise. The frequently-quoted words of his inaugural 
address were calculated to soothe apprehensions, and breathe 
nothing but peace and amity. “Every difference of opin- 
ion,” said he, “is not a difference in principle. Brethren of 
the same principle, we are called by different names. We 
are ail Republicans; we are all Federalis‘s.” Jefferson was 
hardly established in office, before his party set up sucha 
clamor for the “spoils” as would have forced the hand of 
any less wary and determined man. McKean, of whom we 
have already spoken, wrote to Jefferson as follows: “It 
appears that the anti-Republicans, even those in office, are as 
hostile as ever, though not so insolent. To overcome them, 
they must be shaven; for in their offices, like Samson’s hair- 
locks, their great strength lieth. . . . It is out of the common 
order of nature to prefer enemies to friends. The despisers of 
the people should not be their rulers; nor men be vested with 
authority in a government which they wish to destroy. A 
dagger ought not to be put into the hands of an assassin. 
Sayings of this import are in the mouths of everybody, and 
self-preservation seems to demand some attention to them.” 
In truth, Jefferson’s position was no easy one,—the mild 
words of his inaugural address hardly uttered, his own parti- 
sans to be satisfied, and the Federalist leaders conciliated,— 
all this, to say nothing of his secret pledges. “I had fore- 
seen years ago,” wrote he about tliis time to one of his prin- 
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cipal supporters, “that the first Republican President who 
should come into office after all the places in the govern- 
ment had become exclusively occupied by Federalists, would 
have a dreadful operation to perform,—.. . the office of an 
executioner,— that of lopping off.” 

- Beside making a number of changes in the marshals and 
attorneys of the United States Courts, Jefferson paid no 
attention to certain appointments under the new judiciary 
law, which had been made by his predecessor in office after 
the result of the presidential election was known. Had 
Jefferson gone no further than this, the Federalists would 
probably have remained silent; but when he proceeded to 
lay his hand on the custom-houses of the-country, and to 
turn out those who, as the Federalists said, had neither used 
those offices for political purposes, nor came within the 
number of Adams’ “ midnight appointments,” their indigna- 
tion knew no bounds. 

The most flagrant case of the kind was the removal of 
one Elizur Goodrich, Collector of New Haven, who was 
made to give place to Samuel Bishop, a man seventy-seven 
years old, and blind, whose qualifications for the office ap- 
peared to lie in the fact that he was the father of Abraham 
Bishop, a young lawyer, who had forced his way into public 
notice by the fervor of his harangues in favor of Jefferson. 
To a remonstrance which speedily reached him from the 
citizens of New Haven, Jefferson replied, defending his 
course on various grounds, but principally because the 
Federalists had already all the offices “ while a due partici- 
pation in office by those who now constituted the majority 
of the nation was no more than a matter of right”; and 
that, inasmuch as few officials died, and none resigned, the 
desired participation could be brought about in no other way 
than by removals. 

Though the Federalists might make able and cutting 
remonstrances, they had no redress, either legal or at the 
polls; for the operation of the new naturalization laws prom- 
ised a long tenure of power in the hands of the Republican 
party. Though the proscription of Federalists was on a very 
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small scale, it had one effect which Jefferson expressly 
intended it should have,— that is, it made bitter and public 
criticism of Jefferson and his administration too dangerous 
to be indulged in by those who wished to keep their places. 
After all, the number of removals made by Jefferson was 
very small. In later years, he said he was sorry he had not 
removed more. It was the beginning of such a practice 
that was the real mischief. The whole number of removals 
in the eight years while he was President is estimated by 
some at thirty-nine; by others, at forty-two. 

The following eight years, during which Madison was 
President, were anything but pleasant ones for the New 
England Federalists; nevertheless, we do not find any of 
them accusing Madison of political proscription. The staple 
of accusation was, that he introduced his “ tools and instru- 
ments” into office, the great requisite for advancement 
being that such men should display “ political subserviency.” 
Moderate and cautious as he was, Madison gave no oppor- 
tunity for such attacks as had been made against Jefferson 
on account of the changes which he made in the civil 
service; but it must also be remembered that Madison’s two 
terms in office were merely a continuance of Republican 
rule, and that most of the changes in office which could 
decently be made had already been effected before his period 
of office began. 

Recent publications have set in a far clearer light than 
formerly the temper and disposition of the times which pre- 
ceded the Hartford Convention. A letter from Timothy 
Pickering, written in 1814, mentions a number of reforms 
which it seemed proper that the convention, which was soon 
to assemble, should discuss. Among other reforms, it was 
proposed to make the President ineligible for a second term; 
to make two successive elections of a President from the 
same State illegal; and “to make some provision for appoint- 
ing to offices, civil and military.” The letter goes on to say 
that, “ever since Jefferson came to the Chair of State, the 
public offices have been instruments of bribery, more exten- 
sive and more influential than the Treasury of England in the 
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hands of her ministers. This system of Jefferson and Madi- 
son has, more than all other causes, corrupted the morals of 
the people.” The delegates to the Hartford Convention 
contented themselves, in the Report of their doings, with 
protests against the political intolerance which excluded 
men from office for want of adherence to the executive 
creed, and in reprobating the “ evil influence of patronage in 
giving offices to bad men who lend themselves as tools.” 
The convention probably thought that the limitations which 
they proposed as to the presidential election, of which we 
have just spoken, would be an adequate check to the evils 
existing in the civil service. 

In truth, there was probably little to complain of in 
Madison’s administration, as to the civil service ; for, during 
the eight years in which he was President, he made but five 
removals from office; and, of this number, three persons were 
defaulters. 

By the beginning of Monroe’s administration, men were 
getting tired of political warfare. The old parties had 
pretty much gone to pieces, because the questions were 
settled which had called them into existence. The ques- 
tions of the future were as yet undeveloped. The so-called . 
era of good feeling had begun; and we find Andrew Jackson, 
unconscious of the part that he was afterwards to play, thus 
counselling President Monroe upon the selection of his 
Cabinet: “Now is the time to exterminate that monster 
called party-spirit. By selecting characters most conspicu- 
ous for their probity, virtue, capacity, and firmness, without 
any regard to party, you will go far, if not entirely, to eradi- 
cate those feelings which, om former occasions, threw so many 
obstacles in the way of government, and perhaps have the 
pleasure and honor of uniting a people heretofore politically 
divided.” Monroe, however, in choosing his Cabinet, chose 
his friends, as his predecessors, Jefferson and Madison, had 
done. Of his practice as to appointments to minor offices, 
we have abundant information. Calhoun tells us: “ During 
the time that I occupied the place of Secretary of War under 
Mr. Monroe, two officers of the government, holding civil 
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employments connected with that department, were dis- 
missed for improper conduct; and, in both cases, the course 
which I have indicated was adopted. The officers were not 
dismissed until after a full investigation, and the reasons for 
dismission reduced to writing, and communicated to them.” 

From the diary of John Quincy Adams, at that time Sec- 
retary of State, we get a faithful transcript of the habits of 
political life in Washington. There are not a few entries in 
his diary which describe interviews with office-seekers, whose 
“cormorant appetite for office,” as he termed it, tried his 
temper severely. He had but one answer for such men, 
whom he sent to the President, who had al! the candidates 
before him, and made his own selection. As President 
Monroe did not make vacancies in order to fill them with 
his supporters, it was possible for him to give due atten- 
tion to the claims of rival candidates, when a proper occasion 
for an appointment arose. During the eight years while 
Monroe was President, there occurred nine removals from 
office, of which six were for cause. 

The passage of the Act of Congress of May 15, 1820, 
cannot but be regarded as very unfortunate for our civil 
service in p»rticular, and the whole country in general. By 
virtue of this Act of Congress, the term of all officers 
employed in the collection of revenue was limited to four 
years. Its direct result was to add immensely to the patron- 
age of the Executive, as it put all the receivers of public — 
money periodically in his power. John Quincy Adams says 
that Monroe signed the bill without understanding its real 
character, and that it was intended to help forward the elec- 
tion of William H. Crawford in the presidential campaign of 
1825. He also tells us that it was Monroe’s practice to 
nominate all worthy officials whose commissions were thus 
terminated by law. 

We now come to the administration of John Quincy 
Adams; and it is certain that, however otherwise his admin- 
istration may be judged, it is worthy to rank with the best 
as regards the use and bestowal of executive patronage. 
The new President had signified ip his inaugural address 
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what his policy was to be: it was a policy of reconciliation, 
and of yielding to talents and virtue alone that confidence, 
which, in times of contention for principle, was bestowed 
only on those who bore the badge of party-communion.” 
According to the spirit of his inaugural, he endeavored, in 
his early appointments, to overlook party-considerations. 
The result was, that some of the men whom he promoted 
made common cause with the enemies of his administration. 
As is well known, Mr. Adams obtained his election in the 
House of Representatives over Gen. Jackson chiefly by 
the decisive vote of Henry Clay, neither candidate having 
obtained the requisite number of electoral votes. Gen. 
Jackson was doubtless the favorite candidate of the mass of 
the people; and his defeat left a great degree of bitterness 
behind it. Very early in Adams’ term, a coalition was 
formed between the friends and supporters of Jackson and 
those of Crawford to break down the administration of 
Adams, and prevent his reélection, and, if possible, secure 
that of Gen. Jackson. As soon as it became understood 
that the President really meant what he said—that he 
would neither make removals nor give appointments on 
political grounds,—he lost the support of numbers of his 
party, who saw a better chance for place and power in 
attaching themselves thus early to the rising fortunes of 
Gen. Jackson. His biographer says of Adams that “he was 
soon made to realize the impracticability of disregarding the 
old party-lines”; but, if he conceded something here, he 
would go no further. When his Secretary of State, Henry 
Clay, urged him to remove the naval officer of New Orleans 
because he was a reviler of the administration, he refused to 
do so, as it was inconsistent with his policy to remove any 
person except for cause. ‘“ Besides,” he says, “of the custom- 
house officers throughout the Union, four-fifths in all prob- 
ability were opposed to my election. They were now all in 
my power; and I had been urged very earnestly and from 
various quarters to sweep away my opponents, and provide 
with their places for my friends. I can justify the refusal 
to adopt this policy only by the steadiness and consistency 
5 
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of my adhesion to my own.” It is said on good authority 
that he might have secured his reélection had he been will- 
ing to use his patronage for this purpose; but he never 
swerved from the resolution which he had taken. The only 
removals which he made were two, both being for cause ; 
and he tells us that it was his practice, as it had been Presi- 
dent Monroe’s, to renominate officials whose term expired 
under the law of May 15, 1820, of which we have spoken. 

So much has been written of the policy which Gen. 
Jackson pursued, if policy it can be called, that we shall 
pass rapidly over the years during which he was in power. 
Everybody condemns his course as to removals; but the 
cause is not so much in the man as in the elements already 
ripe for mischief in the State and national politics of the 
day. 

During his administration, an attempt was made, as had 
been made earlier, in 1825, to sectre the repeal of this Act 
of Congress of May 15, 1820. This attempt failed, in spite 
of the efforts made on its behalf by such men as Calhoun 
and Webster. From 1829 down to the close of the last 
administration, the spoils doctrine has reigned supreme in 
our politics. In spite of many attacks upon it, and efforts 
to change it for a better system, it has been an accepted 
thing. 

Van Buren’s promise to “follow in the steps of his illus- 
trious predecessor,” whatever it meant, was amply fulfilled 
as far as the use of his patronage was concerned. During 
this administration, as during the preceding, the country 
was accustomed to see government officials actively engaged 
in running “the machine,”—a practice which had gone on 
in New York with little intermission since the beginning of 
the century. The character of the appointments which had 
been made by Jackson and Van Buren began to be seen by 
the great increase in fraud and corrupt practices on the part 
of the servants oi the government. If we may believe some 
statistics recently published, out of every $1,000 collected, 
the loss to the government was, in Jackson’s time, $10.55; 
in Van Buren’s, $21! To show how large was this per- 
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centage, figures are given of the loss on the same sum, 
during the administrations of Lincoln and Grant, which were 
as follows: under Lincoln, $1.41; under Grant, four cents 
per $1000 collected. 

One of the earliest of President Harrison’s acts during his 
brief period in office was to cause to be issued a circular 
addressed to the heads of departments, condemning the 
practice of interfering in popular elections on the part of 
State and national officials. Though this was written 
twenty-seven years ago, it is quite applicable to the state of 
things which prevailed down to the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Hayes. The circular declares that interference in 
elections, or assessments on official salaries for election pur- 
poses, will be regarded by the President as a cause of 
removal; while no limitation is intended to be put on the 
proper expression of opinion, nor on the constitutional right 
of suffrage. 

On succeeding as Vice-President to the duties of Presi- 
dent, on the death of Harrison, Tyler published an address, 
in which he promised that he “ would remove no incumbent 
from office who has faithfully and honestly acquitted him- 
self of the duties of his office, except in case where such 
officer has been guilty of an active partisanship, or by secret 
means has given his official influence to the purpose of 
party, etc.” 

His Annual Message, in 1841, reiterates in stronger lan- 
guage his objections to the misuse of executive patronage, 
and attests the purity and sincerity of his motives in making 
removals and appointments. Whether anybody really ex- 
pected anything would come of all this, we cannot say. If 
reform was entered upon, it only lasted until the desire took 
possession of Tyler to be elected President by the will of 
the people. Once entered upon this course, the readiest 
means to make friends was to use his patronage for the 
purpose. Very soon we hear of a “ Tyler party,” of friends 
and enemies and “organs ” ; and so the old story was repeated, 
though in the end Tyler got no benefit for bartering his | 
conscience. 
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Gen. Taylor is said to have made a number of removals, 
though fewer than his predecessor, President Polk, had 
done. Nothing apparently was done during either adminis- 
tration to change the character of the civil service ; certainly 
nothing was done to reform it. From that time on, we hear 
little of reform. The spectacle of a worthy civil servant 
turned adrift to make room for some favorite might cause a 
little talk; but nothing was done about it. The spoils 
system was firmly fastened on the country; and the slavery 
question was engrossing men’s minds more and more. That 
every incoming administration would reward its friends and 
punish its enemies was an understood thing. Something 
more than a ripple in public opinion was caused by the publi- 
cation, in 1860, of the Report of the Covode Investigating 
Committee. This Report exhibited to the world the inter- 
esting and edifying spectacle of the President of a great 
nation spending hours of his valuable time in helping to 
carry on the Philadelphia custom-house. But the war came 
on, and nothing was, or could then, be done. During the 
war, the pressing needs of the country naturally made men 
more and more indifferent to private character, provided 
soundness on the main question could be guaranteed. Thus 
was civil service postponed, if not forgotten, until the active 
championship of Mr. Jenckes revived public interest in it. 
In making this brief review of the practice of the earlier 
and later administrations in regard to civil service, we have 
seen that the theory and practice were admirable in the days 
of Washington and Adams; that is to say, pains were taken 
that fit men should be appointed; the tenure of office was 
certain during good behavior; and removals were made for 
cause only. The principle of gradual advancement as a 
reward for good conduct was early set forth as one of the 
cardinal principles of the service. As to the question of the 
relations existing between the Executive and the Senators 
in those early times, it appears that both Washington and 
Adams were in the habit of relying, in making their appoint- 
ments, upon recommendations received from Senators. It 
does not appear, however, that the Senators then claimed as 
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aright to dictate what course the President should pursue 
in regard to appointments. 

We have seen that Washington, in making his appoint- 
ments, overlooked political opinions ; while John Adams pur- 
sued a similar course, but in a less degree, being, as he tells 
us, “more cautious in this respect”; that the example of 
rotation in office was early set in New York and Penn- 
sylvania; and that this example was followed by Jefferson 
to a limited extent, not without weighty protest on the part 
of the opposite party; that both Jefferson and Madison made 
it clearly understood that officials must refrain from un- 
friendly public criticism as the price at which they might 
continue to hold office; that both Monroe and John Q. 
Adams used their powers of appointment so as to secure a 
pure and efficient public service, not as a means to buy votes 
or build up a party. The record shows us that the same 
system which had been so wisely and justly used by his 
predecessors became, in the hands of Gen. Jackson, a prime 
and efficient means of corrupting the political life of the 
country ; that since Jackson’s day, until now, removals have 
been made, and appointments given, as a regular part of the 
machinery by which parties were created, managed, and held 
in check. We have seen that civil service reform, like the 
restriction of the President to one term of office, is no new 
proposition; and that the evils which would result from 
rotation in office were clearly foreseen early in the century 
by our best and wisest public men; that all attempts hith- 
erto made in the direction of civil service reform have had 
at the best but a passing influence, and have come to noth- 
ing. It is true that but for the slavery question and its 
consequences, civil service reform would surely have been 
actively pressed before now; but it is also true that no party 
has ever seriously endeavored to reform itself. Propositions 
of reform have usually come from the party out of power, 
with the result which we have already spoken of. 

All sorts of causes have been given for the misuse and 
corruption of our civil service. Sometimes the blame is 
made to rest upon Gen. Jackson, who certainly did more 
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than any other individual to degrade it. Sometimes it is 
said that the abandonment of the caucus system and the 
substitution for it of national conventions throughout the 
country, did the mischief; because the quarrels and bargains 
of unprincipled politicians, which, until the change of party 
machinery, had been carried on at Washington, were then 
let loose over the length and breadth of the land. But the 
real cause would seem to lie in the fact that long before and 
ever since the civil war, the part borne by the people in 
governing itself has been growing less and less. The real 
power, both in local politics and at Washington, has been 
getting more and more into the hands of a class of men to 
whom the spoils system is an indispensable means of com- 
passing their ends. 

Another cause may have contributed something to make 
our civil service what it has been; and that is, the idea that 
it is rather an unfair, unrepublican practice, not to deal 
round the offices afresh from time to time, so as to give 
everybody who needs it a chance. This idea proceeds upon 
the notion already spoken of, that special training is not 
essential to the successful and economical despatch of busi- 
ness. To carry out the scheme of giving everybody a chance, 
we must keep up rotation in office; for, as Jefferson said 
of the officials in his day, few of them die, and none 
resign. 

Perhaps the worst result of our system, as it has been 
until lately administered, is shown when a closely contested 
general election comes on. Then ensues a sharp and bitter 
struggle, which is felt everywhere, not so much on account 
of the principles at stake, but because the loss of the election 
means to some fifty thousand or sixty thousand families the 
loss of their means of livelihood. To men placed in such a 
cruel position, no form of party warfare will seem too 
unscrupulous; and thus our elections take the form of a 
conflict which knows no quarter; while the ideas and princi- 
ples, which are nominally the things fought for, are buried 
out of sight under a mass of lies and misstatements and per- 
sonal attacks and justifications. 
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Civil service reform means a better system of appoint- 
ments. For this purpose competitive examination has been 
proposed, and is at present practised to a limited extent. 
But whether competitive examination become a standing 
regulation or not, the President and the members of the 
Cabinet should require that all recommendations of candi- 
dates for office, on the part of Senators or Representatives, 
should be sent to them in writing, so as to put an end to 
personal solicitation. 

Reform also means that tenure of office should be secure 
during good behavior; that removals should be made only 
after giving the accused due trial; and the reasons for 
removal should be publicly stated. These reforms would 
apply to almost all the offices in the gift of the President. 

But in the disposal of offices of the highest rank, it would 
seem to be impossible to tie up the President by any hard 
and fast line. The Constitution supposes that the people 
will choose only men who are trustworthy and honest for 
their Presidents. Beside appointing his Cabinet, the Presi- 
dent must be trusted to make such changes as his judgment 
may suggest in such offices as the diplomatic service, other 
than consuls, and in some of the higher departmental posts. 

If reform means giving appointments to fit men and fit 
men only, and retaining them in office during good con- 
duct, it follows at once that meddling in politics on the part 
of officials must be suppressed. Such conduct, if allowed, 
must always put the President under ties and obligations 
which are inconsistent with the proper exercise of his powers 
of appointment. Moreover, it is expecting too much of 
human nature to suppose that a victorious party will retain 
in office men who have just been doing their best to de- 
feat it. 

The reforms which have been suggested above would, of 
course, diminish greatly the number of offices to be filled at 
any one time. But if the repeal of the law of May 15, 1820, 
could be secured, and officials in charge of public money be 
allowed to hold office during good conduct, instead of during 
four years, the number of vacancies would be still farther 
diminished. 
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Another change has been suggested, which would also 
greatly lessen the President’s patronage: this is, to make all 
the postmasterships throughout the country, except, perhaps, 
in the largest cities, elective. The duties of such officials 
are mainly local; and each community might be trusted to 
choose its post-master, giving some kind of security to the 
government for the proper discharge of the office. 

It is a very easy matter to suggest reforms; the difficulty 
consists in getting them put into practice. 

We are so far fortunate in having a President who is 
pledged to civil service reform, and who has declared his 
intention of retiring at the expiration of his term. It cer- 
tainly lies in his power to do much toward restoring our 
civil service to its original purity. But it must be remem- 
bered that unless some amendment to the Constitution, 
making a change in the manner of appointments and re- 
movals is adopted, President Hayes’ conduct will furnish no 
rule for his successor in office. 

Reform can only go on as fast and as far as the public 
consent and good-will go with it. On the other hand, no 
system of civil service can be constructed which cannot be 
misused and made a source of corruption by unprincipled 
men. 

In the purification of our local politics, then, lies the best 
hope of civil service reform; because in this way only can 
national politics be permanently purified and elevated. 

R. H. B. 
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THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Christians appear in history, by name, about the year 44 
of our era, at Antioch, a city of Syria, three hundred miles 
north of Jerusalem. This term could hardly have been 
applied by the Jews, for it would be too great an acknowl- 
edgment of the influence of Jesus Christ at so early a date ; 
nor assumed by the sect itself, or we should meet with it 
more frequently in the New Testament ;* nor is it possible 
to assert that, on account of its Latin termination, it was 
given by the Romans in derision.t The most reasonable 
explanation, without seeking too positively for its nationality 
in that cosmopolitan city, is, that it came naturally from the 
reputation the citizens had for fitness or wit or abuse in 
bestowing names,f because the sect was large enough and 
influential enough to have a name, and because the word 
Christ was constantly heard in the walk and worship of the 
rapidly-multiplying congregations. While these included 
Jews only, they were of course spoken of as Gf&lileans or 
Nazarenes; but, as the Gentiles began to flock to them in 


*The name occurs only twice besides in the New Testament,— Acts xxvi., 28; 
1. Peter iv., 16; andin both these it is used by the Gentiles. The Christians them- 
selves were tond of the terms “ saints,” “ brethren,” “ believers’ ; the Jews called 
them “ Nazarenes” in contempt. Josephus, speaking of the Christians named from 
Jesus —‘“‘A teacher of such men as receive the truth with pleasure,” — seems to 
express surprise that the tribe was not extinct in his day.—Antiq. xviii., 33. 


+ Déllinger says: “ Hier war es, wo der neue name Christianer den glaiibigen 
zuerst wahrscheinlich von der heidnischen Bevélkerung und zwar von dem latein- 
sprechenden Theile derselben im spottenden Sinne beigelegt wurde.’’ — Christen- 
thum u. Kirche, 1, 86. 

Lewin says: “The etymon of the term Christian is, of course, Greek, from the 
word 7p/cTd¢, anointed, or the Messiah. But the termination may be regarded a 
Latin; and the explanation is, that the Romans who made Antioch their head-quar- 
ters in the East, taking the word 7p/0T0¢ be the real name of the Founder of the 
society, adopted the Greek word, and Latinized the form of it.—(Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. Vol.1.,p.97.) But in that city of all peoples, terminations became com- 
mon to Greeks and Romans; and there is no reason to suppose the name was 
derisive, but only distinctive at first, just as any school of philosophy was named 
from its founder. 


+The Emperor Julian, who suffered from this custom of the citizens to give 


nicknames or scurrilous epithets, said Antioch contained more buffoons than 
citizens. 
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numbers sufficient to attract attention, it was necessary to 
have a new name; but neither Jew, Greek, Roman, nor 
convert had any thought or fear of the wide fame which 
should attach to those of whom it was said incidentally in 
the Acts of the Apostles, “ The disciples were called Chris- 
tians first in Antioch.” 

This city was charmingly situated in the valley of the 
Orontes, between the mountain ranges of Taurus and Leba- 
non, less than twenty miles from the sea, and so abundantly 
watered by the river that, as at Damascus to-day, every 
house had its fountain, every street and garden its refreshing 
rill. Pliny calls it the “ Queen of the East”; and it was the 
third city of the Roman Empire in importance,* perhaps 
the chief in superstition, effeminacy, and immorality,} where 
“fashion was the only law, pleasure the only pursuit, and 
the splendor of dress and furniture was the only distinction 
of the citizens.”¢ It was surrounded by a wall fifty feet 
high and fifteen feet thick, carried across ravines and over 
hills, while the principal street running east and west for 
four miles was adorned with four rows of golden columns. 
It was the residence of a Roman officer, who, under the 
title of President, was responsible for the rule of the whole 
of Palestine. Four or five miles out of the city was the 
grove of Daphne, which has been compared to the vale of 
Tempe, and called the most lovely spot on earth. The road 
was lined with villas, gardens, and fountains, along which 
the citizens went, in a grand procession, every year; and 
within the grove, hidden among myrtle and cypress-trees, 
was the Temple to Apollo and Diana, with its mingling of 
Oriental and Greek worship, and its excessive debauchery. 


* Josephus says: “‘ Without dispute deserves the place of the third city in the 
habitable earth.”— Trans. 3, 2, 4. 

Cicero says: “ Celeber quondam urbs et copiosa, atque eruditissimis hominibus, 
liberalissimisque studiis affluens.’”’—Pro Arch. Poeta, c. 111. It was known as 
“the beantiful.” 


t“In der ganzen alten Welt war Daphne beriihmt und waren die Daphneischen 
Sitten zum Spriichwort geworden wegen der iippigen Feste der ziigellosen Ausch- 
weifungen und unnatiirlichen Laster, welche die Kénige von Syrien und ihre Unter- 
thanen dort wetteifernd den Géttern zu Ehren trieben.” — Déllinger, Heidenthum u. 
Judenthum, 6, 93. 


+Gibbon, Declineand Fall. Vol. I1., p. 464. 
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The Jewish population of Antioch was so numerous and 
influential that to it equal privileges were granted with the 
Greeks.* Its synagogues were many and splendid.+ Here, 
probably, was the first gathering of ‘the Christians in a 
place of worship of their own. Some men of Cyprus and 
Cyrene,f after the persecution of Stephen, came as heralds 
of the new faith, and had such success at Antioch that 
Jerusalem heard of it, and sent Barnabas, perhaps, because 
he also was a native of Cyprus§ or a friend of the earlier 
missionaries, to inquire into the matter, who, in turn, sent 

for Paul to aid him in the great work; and here the two 
’ were laboring together. The first Church of Christendom 
flourished for a time without suspicion or attack in the 
hospitality or indifference of that pleasure-seeking multitude 
to any divinities that did not interfere with the State. To 
the unconcerned Pagan, only the opening of another syna- 
gogue; to the strict Mosaic Jew, another heresy of the 
children of Abraham; to the enthusiastic converts, the 
promised faith of the world.|| In the time of Chrysostom, 
the house where Paul dwelt was still pointed out; and the 
eloquent preacher pleads with Antioch to excel in all the 
Christian virtues, because the seat of the first Church.§ It 
is now a small town with the miserable Oriental huts of mud 
and straw, while the Christians have no church; and the 
fair grove of Daphne is over-grown with bay and oleander 
and mulberry. 

The spread of the nameless sect up to the time of its 
Gentile christening can be briefly traced. 

Ten days after the crucifixion of Jesus, the number of his 
professed disciples,— or, at least, of those who had the interest 


*AtAntioch the Jews had“ privileges equal to those of the Macedonians and 
Greeks who were the inhabitants.”— Josephus Antiq. xii., 3, 1. 

The Jewish nation “had the greatest multitudes in Antioch.” — Jb. Wars 7, 3, 3. 

+“ They multiplied to a great number, and adorned their temple gloriously by 
fine ornaments. ... They also made proselytes of a great many of the Greeks perpet- 
ually, and thereby after a sort brought them to be a portion of their own body.”— 
1b. Wars 7, 3, 3. 

+ Acts xi., 19. § Acts iv., 36. 

| Milman’s History of Christianity, Vol. I., p. 402. 

4 Lardner, Vol. I1., p. 612. 
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or the courage to gather in his memory, or to carry on his 
work, was one hundred and twenty, to such proportions had 
fallen away the multitudes which followed him out of idle- 
ness, curiosity, enthusiasm, a love of novelty, or a real devo- 
tion. Personal friendship or admiration was their strongest 
tie; for if the few selected ones had but a partial compre- 
hension of that kingdom which was the constant theme of 
Jesus, still less could the whole band of disciples have had any 
deep understanding of Christianity, or any very matured or 
intelligent plan about its future. A golden memory hung over 
every step and word of him who, they fondly hoped, would 
redeem Israel; but the disgrace of the cross and the loss of © 
the personal enthusiasm of their leader took away for a time 
the ardor of the multitude. As soon as the few renewed 
the work, the crowd hastened to follow them with its accus- 
tomed fickleness,— to-day hearing gladly, and to-morrow cry- 
ing, Crucify! crucify! But the more hastily the thousands 
embraced the new views, the more faintly the thousands 
comprehended them, as the whole history of the converts 
proved.* 

The strangers in Jerusalem at a great national festival 
about the year 33 carried rumors of a new religious move- 
ment to various cities; and Jewish merchants, settled in 
every part of the Roman Empire, gained more or less knowl- 
edge of what happened in Judea with a rapidity hardly 
surpassed by our modern facilities, from their uninterrupted 
intercourse with, and unfailing allegiance to, the rulers in 
Jerusalem; but it was three years later, after the martyrdom 
of Stephen in 36, that Christianity began to be established 
in the neighboring regions. It naturally made an easy way 
to Joppa, the port of Jerusalem; so that when Peter came, 
and made the head-quarters of his mission there, he 
found he was not speaking of unknown things. When 
Christianity passed the limits of Judea on the north, it came 
into Samaria, a district lying between Jerusalem and Naz- 


*“En quelques jours l’Eglise avait rallié plus de dix mille personnes.”’— E. De 
Pressensé Historie Des Trois Premiers Siécles. Tome Premier 361. This is quite 
probable, and as probable that not one in a thousand had any reasonable concep- 
tions of the spirit or truth of Christianity. 
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areth, through which Jesus of necessity passed, and where, 
by the conversation at Jacob’s well, the Samaritans had 
heard from him something of his religion. This strange 
people, approaching so closely to a Jewish sect as to be 
despised by them, and to a Pagan sect to preserve some 
idolatrous rites,* still clung to their descent from Abraham, 
and treasured their ancient copy of the Pentateuch.t Jose- 
phus says: “Such is the disposition of the Samaritans, that 
when the Jews are in adversity they deny that they are kin 
to them, and then they confess the truth; but when they 
perceive that some good fortune hath befallen them, they 
immediately pretend to have communion with them, saying 
that they belong to them, and derive their genealogy from 
the posterity of Joseph, Ephraim, and Manasseh.”t Yet 
they offered to assist the returning Jews rebuild the Temple 
of Zion.§ After the martyrdom of Stephen, Philip, one of 
the first deacons, went to Samaria, where the people were 
excited over the works of Simon Magus, who had a great 
following,|| and here he performed some acts of healing 
more wonderful than the magician who wished to gain the 
secret of his power; and, out of their rivalry, Christianity 
spread quite rapidly through Samaria. Cilicia, a district 
still farther distant, heard something of the movement 

*Many of the leading Samaritans were carried as prisoners to Nineveh; and 
Assyrians remaining in their country, and intermarrying with the women of 
Samari-, gave rise to a mixed race, which the Jews looked upon as half-idolatrous, 
and, to preserve their own unity of race, refused to have any dealings with them. 

“ Die Samariter dieses jiidisch-heidnische mischvolk von den Juden gehaszt und 
als Unreine gemieden waren die ersten, denen die Zerstreuung der Christen zu gut 


kam; ihr Land bildete das erste Stadium der jetzt die Schranken jiidischer 
Nationali‘it tiberschreitenden Mission.” — Déllinger Christenthum u. Kirche, p. 48. 


t The traveller to Mt. Gerizim is shown at the present day, in a small synagogue, 
an old copy of the Pentateuch, which the Samaritans claim to have an authority and 
antiquity far greater than any in possession of the Jews; but the Jews try to throw 
suspicions upon its genuineness. The copy is preserved with great care; and all 
visitors are strictly guarded from touching its sacred pages. 


t Josephus Antiq. xi., 8, 6. 


§ And, when the offer was refused, it was not strange they claimed a greater 
sanctity for their own temple on Gerizim. 


|See an interesting sketch of the influence of Simon, in Martineau’s Zastern 
Life; where he is regarded as an earnest man, having faith that his magic was a 
scientific secret of great value, and whose influence was by no means confined to the 
lowest minds. 
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from Paul, while dwelling at Tarsus, his native city.* It 
was a matter of great surprise, perhaps’ of suspicion, to the 
orthodox believers at Jerusalem, when rumors reached them 
that the new religion found its earliest and widest acceptance 
in two places so hostile to the Jewish faith as among the 
heretics of Samaria and the Hellenists of Antioch; so that 
the Apostles, Peter and John, were sent to the former, and 
Barnabas to the latter place, to inquire into the condition of 
the churches, and to see that they were settled upon the 
true foundation of the First Church in Jerusalem which 
claimed some authority in the interpretation of the faith. 
The fact was established long before any suspicion of it was 
admitted by the conservative Jews that Christianity had 
already passed under the control of the Gentile converts; in 
them its future destiny was held. 

All Syria was so intimately connected with Palestine,t 
that Christianity can hardly be said to have gone beyond the 
limits of its birth-place—at least, by any organized efforts,— 
until it went with Paul and Barnabas and Mark from 
Antioch about the year 45. Up to that time, it had spread 
by social intercourse from city to city, and, at first, chiefly in 
those where the Jewish merchants were influential and 
numerous. It was natural that the large cities, as the seats 
of trade, civilization, culture, activity, restless inquiry, and a 
great multitude ready for something new, which are the 
characteristics of cities, should hear first of Christianity.§ 
In later days, when it became a social and political power, 
each leading church, in the centres of trade and life, tried to 
trace its foundation to the preaching of one of the compan- 
*It was not only the birthplace and early residence of Pau), but he made a long 
sojourn there when he went from Jerusalem, and doubtless made his new faith 
somewhat known throughout the whole province. It was called Tapcooi, “ the 


wings,” because consisting of two parts divided by the river. See Lewin’s Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul. Vol. 1., p. 83. 

t Les Juifs consideraient la Syrie tout entiere jusqu’ 4 l’Amanus comme faisant 
partie de la terre sainte, comme participant a ses —, & ses rites et a ses 
devoirs.—Renan, Saint Paul, p. 4. 

t+ Up to this time, Paul had preached the gospel at Damascus and Tarsus, at 
Jerusalem and Antioch, where he was abiding temporarily; but now his missionary 
life begins. 


§ Renan says: “ Le Paysan fut les dernier a se faire Chretien.” 
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ions of Jesus; so that out of the manifold traditions, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to say which can, and which 
cannot substantiate these claims,—and certainly a matter 
for historical inquiry rather than religious faith: for the 
worth of a church is not in the name or authority of its 
founder, but in its actual quantity of religious life; not in 
its early enthusiasm, but in its constant ministrations to 
unfailing human needs. 

The early spread of Christianity owes so much, under the 
divine guidance, to the wise and unwearied labors of St. Paul, 
that we must follow briefly the missionary movemeuts of 
this Apostle to those places, where, mainly by his efforts, 
churches were established. 

If we take a map of this region, we find that, leaving 
Antioch with Barnabas and John, surnamed Mark, A.D. 45, 
Paul followed the old road along the bank of the Orontes to 
Seleucia, the main seaport of that region, whence they set 
sail for Cyprus, about an hundred miles to the southwest. 
Here was the home of Barnabas, and perhaps the residence 
of a few converts, dispersed at the martyrdom of Stephen,* 
so that the missionaries were not entirely friendless. The 
Island had a large population of Jews,} partly because 
its rich copper mines were monopolized by Herod the Great, 
who leased them more favorably to his own countrymen. 
Landing at Salamis, Paul made his way across to Paphos, 
which was the great seat of the worship of Aphrodite. 
These are the only places mentioned in the Acts as visited 
by Paul; but from the expression, “through the whole 
island,” {| we may conclude that the other towns were not 
neglected. The result in Cyprus is told in the story of 
Elymas § and the Proconsul Sergius Paulus, and the fact 
sufficiently explained by no suppositions that thereafter our 


*Acts iv.,86. Indeed, Christianity was first preached at Antioch by men of 
Cyprus. Acts xi., 19-20. 

+ The expression in Acts xiii., 5, is “in the synagogues,” implying a population 
of Jews large enough to have several. Josephus speaks of the prosperity of the 
Jews in Cyprus Antiq. 13, 10, 4. 


+The best reading has 67,» rijv vijcov, Acts xi, 6. § Acts xiii. 
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chief missionary is known by the name of Paul instead of 
Saul.* 

From Cyprus, Paul sailed to Perga, where Mark abandons 
the mission; and the other two went on to Antioch of 
Pisidia, to Iconium, Lystra and Derbe, returning through 
these places to Attalia, another port near Perga, whence 
they sailed to Seleucia, and so back to Antioch, after a 
journey covering a space of about two years. Not many 
places were visited; but they were centres of trade and 
influence. Perga was large and flourishing, and almost as 
famous as Ephesus for its worship of Diana.¢ Antioch, 
Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra all had large colonies of Jews; 
and in each city Paul’s experience was the same. He 
preached first in the synagogues, where both Jews and 
Gentiles were in the habit of assembling on the Sabbath. 
The Jews heard his words generally with distrust and indig- 
nation; the Gentiles with enthusiastic favor. In each city 
a mob is aroused against the preachers of the new faith 
through the instrumentality of the Jews, and the missiona- 
ries preserve their lives only by flight. The rude, barbarous, 
idolatrous, and fickle character of the inhabitants is shown 
by the faithful record of the Acts; $ and, however willing 
they were to receive their visitors as gods, they were poorly 
prepared for a religion higher than the mythology of Jupiter 
and Mercury,§ and the magical was better appreciated than 
the spiritual. As Paul again and again barely escaped the 
persecutions of the Jews with his life, he was deeply im- 
pressed with the truth that his future was entirely among 
the Gentiles; and the result of his first journey was summed 
up in that one sentence, where, in describing his success to 
the church at Antioch, he said, “God had opened the door of 

* Jerome supposes it came from the Proconsul Paulus. 


1“ Perge, grande et florissante ville, centre d’un ancien culte de Diane, presque 
aussi renommé que celui d’Ephése.”—Saint Paul, 31. 


+ Acts xiv., 11, 12. 


§ They supposed Mercury and Jupiter had come down again, as in the story in 
Ovid, they once visited Philemon and Baucis, a married couple of Phrygia. All the 
other inhabitants were unwilling to receive them; but they entertained the gods; 
and, when an inundation was sent upon the country for its impiety, they were 
saved, made priests in the Temple of Jupiter, and ultimately changed into trees. 
Ovid, 4, 515. 
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faith with the Gentiles.”* It was effectually closed unto 
the Jews. 

After about two years, Paul, accompanied by Silas, set 
forth on his second journey, going first to Tarsus, his home, 
then through the cities of Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and 
Antioch of Pisidia, to Troas and along a line of cities in 
Macedonia,t to Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, and so back by 
way of Pheenicia to Antioch. It was in the early part of 
this journey that Paul began that sweet companionship and 
friendship with Timothy, whom he had met on the first 
mission; and at Troas he found another prominent helper— 
Luke, the physician, and had that vision which called him into 
Macedonia.$ It was a place for visions on the old plain of 
Troy. At this point, Paul left Asia to preach the gospel in 
Europe. For some time, in that chain of Macedonian cities, 
with perhaps fewer Jews —in some no synagogue, but only 
an oratory,§ — Paul met with less bitter hostility, until at 
Thessalonica the old story of a mob created by the opposition 
of the Jews was repeated; but, as a compensation for this, 
several effective missionaries were added to the company,]|| 
to give the gospel a still wider and more rapid diffusion ; 
and, as elsewhere, the persecution gave strength and lustre 
to the church at Thessalonica. From here, Paul went on to 
Athens and Corinth, and by way of Ephesus, Cesarea, and 
Jerusalem back to Antioch, in the year A.D. 53. This 
second journey may be regarded as almost closing Paul’s 
labors, so far as the establishing of new churches is con- 
cerned. Henceforth, if we take no notice of the traditionary 
ae. ae ee eee ae ee es 

t Neapolis, Philippi, Amphipolis, Apollonia, Thessalonica, Berea, Dium. 

+One must not overlook the past visions paid in the spread of Christianity. 
Tertullian says: “ Major paene vis hominum e visionibus Deum discemt.” Origen 
says: “ Many have come to Christianity, as it were, against their will, their affections 
being suddenly changed, by a certain spirit, from the hatred of the gospel to such 
love of it as makes them ready to lay down their lives for it; and this through the 


mo%diam of visious which occurred to them when awake orin dreams. Quoted in 
Neander’s History of the Christian Church. Torrey, Ed. 1859. Vol. I., p. 75.° 


§ These oratories or proseuchas were commonly in the open air, and uncovered,— 
spacious areas, like market-places, without the walls of the city; and because the Jews 
used frequent ablutions, according to the ceremonial law, they were by the river or 
sea-side. 

| Caius, Aristarchus, Secundus, Nor must we omit that valuable helper, Lydia. 


7 
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mission to Spain, and except the journey to Rome, most of the 
time of the other two circuits was spent in revisiting churches 
already founded and flourishing. Few names of new places 
“appear. It was in Asia Minor that Paul’s principal mission- 
ary labors lay. They were all west of Antioch — his start- 
ing-place; and through his unwearied efforts, and the 
zealous coadjutors, who carried the gospel of Jesus from 
place to place, we owe it that before the end of the first 
century, churches were abundant and flourishing all through 
this land. It had become the adopted home of the Christian 
faith.* It was here that Christianity first attracted the 
serious attention of polytheism, and aroused the civil antag- 
onism of the Roman power in the correspondence between 
Pliny and Trajan. 

At the close of the first century, when all personal recol- 
lections of Jesus went out with the life of St. John at 
Ephesus,f churches established for Christian worship were 
found in all the principal towns of the East;§ and in them 
all the congregations were made up of the same classes of 
population — slaves, laborers, and women,||—but in such 


numbers that the old temples began to be deserted for the 


*L’ Asie devint ainsi, en quelque sorte, la seconde province du royaume de Dieu. 
— Renan, Saint Paul. p. 353. , 

tThis correspondence is of great interest as also showing the manner of life of 
the early Christians,— how they bound themselves not to commit any wickedness; 
not to be guilty of theft or robbery or adultery; never to falsify their word; and how 
they sang their hymns, and kept their feasts of love. 

“Quofi essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire, carmenque Cliristo quasi 
Deo, dicere secum invicem ; seque sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstringere, sed 
ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum 
appellati abnegarent, quibus peractis, morem sibi discedendi fuisse, rursusque 
coéundi ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen et innoxium.” See Pliny’s letter. 
Lardner, Vol. IV., p.14. This letter was written about 107. 

+The dates of the Apostles’ death vary from A.D. 89, to A.D. 120. 


§ When we say “ East,” it is to be remembered, as we shall see afterwards, that it 
is not east of Jerusalem. 


) Celsus jeers at the idea that “ wool-workers, cobblers, leather-dressers, the 
most illiterate and vulgar of mankind were zealous preachers of the gospel, and 
addressed themselves particularly in the outset to women and children.” Neander, 
Vol. L., p. 70. See also Hase’s History of the Christian Church. Translated by 
Blumenthal, p. 38; and Déllinger, Christenthum u. Kirche, p. 403, says: “In der That 
gehérten die ersten Bekehrten fast alle den armen und niedrigen Stinden an... . 
Das war der Gang des Christenthums: zuerst die Armen, die Idioten und Ungebild- 
eten, die Sklaren und Niedrigen: von diesen wurden dann allmilig und langsam 
die Klugen, die Reichen und die Miichtigen gewonnen oder vielmehr tiberwunden 
und genéthigt, dem allgemeinen Zuge zu folgen.” 
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new conventicles; and the shops which kept for sale meat to 
be offered to idols went begging for customers.* At Edessa, 
a city of Mesopotamia, the simple facts that the new religion 
found an early reception by one of the rulers; that a church 
was built there after the model of the one at Jerusalem ; 
and that the coins which previously had the emblems of the 
worship of Baal, began, in the second century, to have the 
stamp of the cross, are adorned with a story of universal 
repetition, and of acknowledged fabrication. 

To the south of its birthplace, Arabia must have received 
some glimpses of Christianity from Paul, who went thither 
from Damascus to spend a time in solitude, as the customary 


*« Throughout eve ‘y city and village, like a replenished barn-floor, churches were 
rapilly found abounding, and filled with members from every people.”—Mosheim 
Ecel. Hist., Book II1., Ch. 3. 


+ In the year 202, Edessa had built a church modelled after the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem, showing that it had long been a kind of metropolis of the Christians in that 
part of Asia. Eusebius, who implicitly accepted the story of Abgarus, attributes 
the power of Christianity there entirely to its early introduction through the favor 
of Jesus: “Even to this day the whole city of Edessa is devoted to the name of 
Christ, exhibiting no common evidence of the beneficence of our Saviour likewise to 
them.” — Zcel. Hist., Book Il.,Ch,1. The stury is, that one of the kings of Edessa 
sent to Jesus to be healed of a disorder; and Jesus wrote him a letter, promising the 
cure after his return to heaven. The correspondence is as follows: “ Abgarus, Prince 
of Edessa, sends greeting to Jeaus, the excellent Saviour, who has appeared in the 
borders of Jerusalem. I have heard the reports respecting thee and thy cures, as 
performe1 by thee without medicines and without the use of herbs. For, as it is 
said, thou causest the blind tv see again, the lame to walk, and thou cleansest the 
lepers, and thou castest out impure spirits and demons, and thou healest those that 
are tormented by long disease, and thou raisest the dead. Andall these things of 
thee, [ voncluded in my mind, are of two things,—either that thou art God, and 
having desceaded from heaven, doest these things; or else, doing them, thou art the 
Son of God. Therefore, now, I have written and besought thee to visit me, and to 
heal the disease with which I am afflicted. I have also heard that the Jews murmur 
against thee, and are plotting to injure thee. I have, however, a very small but 
noble State, which is sufficient for us both.” To which Jesus replies: “ Blessed art 
thou, O Abgarus! who, without seeing, hast believed in me; for it is written concern- 
ing me, that they who have seen me will not believe, that they who have not seen 
may believe and live. Bat in regard to what thou hast written, that I should come 
to thee, it is necessary that I should fulfil all things here, for which I have been 
sent, and after this fulfilment thus to be received again by Him that sent me. And 
after I have been received up, I will send to thee a certain one of my disciples, that 
he may heal thy affliction, and give life to thee and to those who are with thee.” 

There is not much of the enlightenment of “rays of divine truth” of which 
Eusebius speaks in this correspondence. The king appealed to Jesus only as a 
sufferer to be healed. The explanation of the whole story probably is, that Eusebius 
really saw the letters, as he says, in the Church of Edessa, but that the church had 
deposited a forgery among its records. 

See Eusebius, Eccl. Hist., Book I., Ch. 13; and Lardner, Vol., III., pp. 596-8; also 
Kurton’s Xcel, Hist., p. 246, 
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preparation for the ministry ;* but we find no certain traces 
of any missionary efforts until a later period, when some of 
the Christian teachers from Alexandria taught in that land,t+ 
and wild and wandering tribes were baptized in wholesale 
by hermits as wild and wandering, who did not demand 
much inquiry into the precepts, nor much consecration to 
the morals of Christianity, of which, indeed, they were them- 
selves quite ignorant, satisfied with the number rather than 
concerned about the godliness of their converts. The Ara- 
bians professed the worship of the Sabians; and, while 
acknowledging Abraham as their ancestor, looked upon 
him as an apostate, and clung the more firmly to their early 
faith. In the first and second centuries, the Jewish merch- 
ants had a wide influence in Arabia, and formed another 
obstacle to the introduction of Christianity; so that, until 
the age of Constantine, Christians seem hardly to have had 
an existence in the land. It was then that a Syrian philoso- 
pher in search of Oriental knowledge, with two of his pupils, 
put into an Arabian port for provisions; were taken as 
enemies, but afterwards received into the friendship of the 
king; and one of them, Frumentius, founded a number of 
churches, and, by his pure life, made Christianity, for a time, 
at least, acceptable to the people. 

The questionable geographical knowledge of that day so 
confuses India and Arabia that the spread of Christianity in 
the former country is traditional rather than historical. The 
grave of the Apostle Thomas was, for a long time, pointed 
out on the coast of Malabar; but that he was ever there is 
quite doubtful,§ although some churches appear at a com- 
paratively early date; and Pantaeuus, the founder of the 


*“ La meilleure préparation d’un grand serviteur deDieu pour son cuvre est une 
solitade austere. Saul de Tarse, avant d’entrer dans son ministére, fut envoyé au 
désert, comme Moise et Jean Baptiste, l'avaient été, comme Jésus Christ lui-méme 
avait voulu y passer.” —Pressensé, Histoire Des Trois Premiers Siécles. Premitre 
Série. Tome Premier, p. 441. 


+ Origen taught a tribe of Arabs,— Mo sheim, Zecel. Hist., Vol. I., p. 160. Matthew 
was also in Arabia, and his gospel was afterwards found in the language of that 
country.— Pressensé, Des Trois Premiers Siccles, Tome Premier p. 68. 


¢ See Wright's Christianity in Arabia. $ Burton , p. 440. 
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Alexandrian school, is said to have taught there in the latter 
part of the second century.* 

In Persia we find, about the same time, traces of the Mani, 
or religious teachers attempting to mingle the Christian 
with their own doctrines, which shows that some knowledge 
or report of Christianity had found a way into that land. 
It may be that a curiosity about, or a sympathy with, the 
new faith was helped by the religious intimacy which ex- 
isted from a very early time between the Jews and Persians, 
and because every appearance of idolatry was utterly obnox- 
ious to the earlier and purer form of the Persian religion.t 
But however widely spread or accepted throughout this 
region temporarily, the Oriental religions were not affected 
thereby, and soon reasserted an entire sway over the popular 
thought and worship. We have to travel westward of its 
birthplace to find Christianity spreading with roots which 
took a firm and lasting hold. 

In Africa, Alexandria, of course, had to have its apostolic 
tradition of Mark founding its church; } but, in reality, its 
history goes back to a very early date; for, next to Rome, it 
was, perhaps, the meeting-place for the world, with a larger 
commerce, on account of its good harbor, and beyond Rome, 
interested in philosophical speculations; and some agree- 
ment of its liturgy with the Church of Rome confirms the 
idea that the first knowledge of Christianity came from that 
city.§ The early Christian converts may have come from 
among the Jews who dwelt at Alexandria in large numbers; 
and especially from the Therapeutae, to whom many of the 
Christian precepts would be welcome. Alexandria had a 
population of almost a million, with temples and palaces 
covering a fourth part of the city,|| and with a harbor more 


*If India is included ia Arabia, then Bartholomew took hither a gospel in 
Hebrew-Aramaic, probably the basis of our St. Matthew’s.—Neander's History of the 
Christian Church. Torrey’s Trans, Vol. L., p. 81. 

+See Rawlinson's Ancient Munarchies. Vol. III., p. 347. 

+The Roman Catholic historians give an easy credence to all these traditions, 
And Déllinger speaks of St. Mark’s mantle, preserved for centuries, and used at the 
enthronement of each new bishop.— Christenthum wu. Kirche. p. 141. See also 
Fieury’s Histoire Ecclesiastique. Tome Premier, 2, 5. 

§ Burton, p. 458, || Dillinger, Heidenthum u, Judenthum, p. 14. 
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frequented than any other, with ships from all nations, and 
the treasures of India coming to its port. The Jews formed 
an influential element in the city and in Egypt, because, 
says Josephus, they “were originally Egyptians.”* Here 
and at Carthage the new religion had so favorable a recep- 
tion that before the end of the third century, the one had a 
version of the New Testament in its own language; and the 
other was able to assemble a synod of nearly an hundred 
bishops. In Upper Egypt there was a version of the New 
Testament in the first half of the third century; + and out 
of the mingling of the Greek and Hebrew elements at 
Alexandria came the Septuagint.f 

In Europe, Christianity is probably heard of, first of all, 
at the imperial city; for here were strangers, or hither 
rapidly came the news from the whole empire. And Rome, 
by a rapid post, heard some word of the new faith, when it 
went abroad with the dispersion which followed the death 
of Stephen. When St. Paul, in the year 61, journeyed to 
Rome, he was met at Apii Forum, a little town forty-three 
miles from the capital, and again, by a larger delegation of 
perhaps more influential citizens, at the hospice called the 
“Three Taverns” — Tres Tabernae,—a well-known station 
about ten miles nearer, so that he cannot be regarded as the 
first bearer of the gospel thither;$ and by that same Appian 
Way, where he was one day to have a triumph greater than 
any emperor, and a temple or tomb grander and more 
honored -than any along that magnificent road, he entered 
the city. The Roman Catholic historians positively assert 
that the foundation of the Church of Rome belongs to 
St. Peter; || and some ascribe to him a residence there of 


* Antiq., 14, 7, 2. t Neander, Vol. I., 83. 


t“So gestaltet ist die Septuaginta das Erzeugniss und Denkmal der zuerst in 
Alexandr en vollzogenen Durchdringung des Jiidischen von Hellenischem Geiste,.”— 
Dillinger, Christenthum u. Kirche, p. 153. 

§“The Christians of Rome were already numerous, being, many of them, of 
exalted rank.” —Lewin’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Vol I., p. 223. 

Da kann dann kein Zweifel sein, dass Petras, vielleicht in Gesellschaft mit 
Johannes, es war, der den Grund in Rum gelegt hatte, ...und da Alles, was Paulus 
in Rom gewirkt hat,in eine spiitere Zeit fillt so ist es immer Petru s, der als der 
eigentliche Vater der dortigen Kirche erscheint....Natiirlich sollte damit nicht 
behauptet werden, dass Petrus diese ganze Zeit (25 Jahre) in Rom Zuge bracht 
habe.” — Dillinger, Christenthum u. Kirche, pp. %, 97, 101, 
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even twenty years. Now it must be conceded that the best 
authorities agree he did not visit Rome until the close of his 
life; and as this was about the year 66, it would be more 
correct to give the credit of founding the Church to St. Paul; 
but, in historical fidelity, it can be given to neither; it 
antedates both.* Some Protestant writers, without examin- 
ing the evidence, will insist upon it that Peter never was at 
Rome; and the Papist historians will insist upon exaggerat- 
ing every tradition, in order to found the Church upon their 
favorite Apostle. The obstinacy of the one would dispel 
every shadow of tradition which makes for the interests of 
the papacy; and the equal obstinacy of the other would give 
to tradition the weight of testimony. That St. Peter visited 
the city, and suffered martyrdom there, surely has the his- 
torical evidence.t The first Church in Rome was in the 
Jews quarter across the Tiber, and made up largely of 
Jewish converts; but it was also a resort of some of the 
Roman ladies, glad of one place where they heard of purity 
and love, in the midst of imperial dissoluteness; and the 
beauty of the Jewish maidens, so trivial are the incidents of 
which history must take notice, drew to this early Christian 
conventicle the youth of Rome.{ Rome, having accepted 
Christianity, made herself mistress over the other churches, 
by her gift of ruling men, extended into ecclesiastical as 
well as civil affairs. It was the Roman lawyers who taught 
the priests the art of organization; and it was not a spiritual, 
so much as a judicial, insight and power which became the 
basis of the papacy. It was Roman jurisprudence and not 
Christian religion which established and has thus far guided 
that vast and still vital Church. 


*une Roman Catholic writer, at least — Count Stolberg,— admits this. 
Milman says of the Roman Church: “ It grew up in silence, founded by some 
unknown teachers.” 


+See Tholuck, Intorduction to the Exposition of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 

Also Burton's Zeccl. Hist., pp. 208, 222, 239. 

Pressensé says: ‘‘Nous sommes porté 4 croire que Pierre a passé la derniére 
année de sa vie & Rome.” — Histoire des Trois Premiers Siecles. Premiére Série 
Deuxieme Vol., p. 74. 

+ Renan says of the Jewish quarter in Rome at this time: “Un Romain que se 
respectait ne mettait jamais le pied dans ces quartiers abjects. C’était comme une 
banlieue sacrifiée & des classes méprisées et & des besognes infectes.” — St. Paul, 
p. 103. 
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In Greece we have the unquestioned apostolic preaching 
at the two leading cities— Athens and Corinth—and a 
curiosity to know something about the new religion; at 
Athens, growing out of the interests and inquiries of a 
speculative philosophy; and at Corinth, out of the pressure 
and needs of a corrupt society. The distinction of Robert- 
son, Déllinger, and others, rhetorically made, and carelessly 
repeated by many, that Athens had only a frivolous popula- 
tion, and that there Paul’s preaching was only a tilt with 
the philosophers; while at Corinth he preached Christ cruci- 
fied, so that at the former city there was no church, and 
at the latter a flourishing one, is arbitrary, fanciful, and 
unsupported by the testimony of history.* A wider obser- 
vation, or a more careful reflection will show to one that he 
cannot generalize so readily from individual cases. The 
truth is, that simply as oratory, or as an effort at philosophy, 
Paul’s speech at Athens was not satisfactory or convincing 
to a people trained for ages in public discussions, and whose 
conversation was as perfect as the Parthenon; while for 
their religious worth, and their hold upon the heart of Chris- 
tendom, it might be very hard to distinguish between the 
expressions which fell upon the curious crowd at Mars Hill, 
or in the streets of Corinth. The results were dependent 
not so much upon Paul’s methods, as upon the different 
training and life of the citizens themselves. Had he 
preached Christ crucified at Athens, Paul would not have 
been any more successful there. Athens was a centre of 


*Robertson says: “His speech was triumphant as oratory, as logic, and asa 
specimen of philosophic thought; but in its bearing on conversion it was unsuccess- 
ful. His work at Athens was a failure....There was no church at Athens. He 
came to Corinth, and preached no longer to the wise, the learned, the rich. ... He 
preached Christ, though crucified; ...and the Church of Corinth, the largest and 
noblest harvest ever given to ministerial toil, was the result.”— Robertson, Vol. IV., 
p. 10. 

Déllinger says: “Hier unter dem leichtfertigen Volke, umgeben von der 
héchsten kiinstlerischen Pracht des Heidenthums, fand er keinen empfinglichen 
Boden.” — Christenthum u. Kirche, p. 66. 

Renan says: “On ne vit jamais mieux combien les gens d’esprit doivent se 
défier d’eux-mémes et se garder de rire d’une idée, quelque folle qu’elle leur 
paraisse. Le mauvais grec que parlait Paul, sa phrase incorrecte et haletante, 
n’étaient pas faits pour l’accréditer & Athénes,.”—St. Paul, p. 190. 
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culture ;* Corinth a centre of trade. Athens was devout 
enough,— had a wide reputation for devoutness; as Philos- 
tratus said, “It is wise to speak well of all the gods, espe- 
cially at Athens”; and Paul himself began his oration by 
a reference to this trait.{ Athens was pervaded by the true 
and long established Greek idea of the worship of the beau- 
tiful; by culture had learned to restrain her impulses as 
culture always does; intellectually looked at all religions 
with equal hospitality— perhaps equal indifference,— and 
treated Paul as she had before treated Socrates,— with con- 
tempt for introducing new divinities.§ On the other hand, 
Corinth had only the distinguishing characteristics of all great 
commercial emporiums; in her extreme dissoluteness had given 
a new word to the vocabulary of sensuality,|| and received 
Paul with that deference and welcome we often find a sen- 
sualist paying to religion between the fever heats of passion, 
but with how poor an appreciation of Christianity, the history 
of the Corinthian Church immediately revealed; for, if it 
was the largest, it may also be regarded as the most corrupt 
of the apostolic churches.{[ Moreover, Athens was the only 


place where Paul had the ear of the cultivated. At Corinth 
he preached, as elsewhere, to the humble and ignorant,** and 
the results were just as they have been, time beyond records, 
between the cultivated and the rude conceptions of religion, 
between its philosophical and sentimental reception. It was 


*“Unde humanitas, doctrina, religio, fruges, jura, leges, artes in omnes terras 
distribute putaptur.” — Cicero, Pro Flacco, 26, 62. 

t Pressensé, Premiére Série Deuxieme Vol., p. 18. 

t Acts xvii., 22. There is no doubt that decowauoveorépove Should be taken in a 
good sense,— excessively devout, or very rever: ntial; for this was a characteristic of 
the Athenians, frequently alluded to by the ancient writers. 

§ “The similarity of the charge which was brought against Socrates and St. Paul, 
of introducing strange gods, is a remarkable instance of the continued force of 
national prejudice.” — Burton, Zccl. Hist., p. 137. 

ll KopevOcdcouxt,— and there were others. 


As the East mingled its doctrines, and as the barbarians brought their 
mythology, so the Corinthians carried their sensuality into the newchurch. The 
proof of the dissoluteness of Corinth is too universal to be quoted. “ Vivre 4 la 
mode de Corinthe était une expression proverbiale pour désigner une vie de 
débauches.” — Pressensé, [bid., p. 23. 

** Seine Erfolge unter der heidnischen Bevélkerung,den niedern Kiassen 
insbesondere waren gross.” — Dillinger, Christenthum u. Kirche, 67. 
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precisely the difference we hear of to-day between a refined 
and a coarse congregation. Athens had the restraint and 
coldness of a philosopher; Corinth the free manner of a man 
of the world. If there was any earnest seeking at Athens, 
it was for a regenerated philosophy; at Corinth, for a 
regenerated life. Athens gave us the sublime oration on 
Mars Hill, with its fine sense of human brotherhood, and 
the Infinite Presence; Corinth, that magnificent apostrophe 
to love, and the wisdom of those verses on purity, sectarian- 
ism, and casuistry,—the two equal in inspiration and per- 
ennial freshness, now that both cities have lost their early 
importance in the Christian movement. 

Churches of the new religion appear in the latter part of 
the second century, 177 A.D., at Lyons and Paris and Vienne, 
on the east bank of the Rhone; and from these cities of 
Gaul, Christianity passed into Germany, where, a little later, 
churches appear at Cologne, Treres, and Metz.* By whom 
these missionary efforts were made, we cannot know with 
certainty; but some traces of the eastern liturgies and 
observances in their early worship point to their introduction 
from the churches in Asia Minor.t It was from these 
churches, too, that the British Isles first heard of Chris- 
tianity, as appears from some variations —in the services and 
and views—from the Church of Rome, from their continued 
opposition to the papacy, and from evidences that Chris- 
tianity had been introduced when Hadrian journeyed thither 
in 121.¢ That St. Paul ever visited Britain is too improba- 
ble to pause for the examination of the tradition. 

From these centres of government, civilization, trade, and 
life, Christianity spread in every direction, and with great 
rapidity by missionary efforts, wise, unwearying, innumera- 

* Mosheim, Eccl. Hist., Vol. I., p. 160. Ed., 1863. 


+ Neander, Hist., Vol. I., p. 85. Ninth American edition. Burton, Eccl. Hist., p. 442. 


tNeander, 7b. Burton, 340. Milman, History of Christianity, Vol. 1., 470, Note IT. 
The historians generally speak of the introduction of Christianity into England by 
the efforts of Gregory the Great at the beginning of the eighth century, in connec- 
tion with the familiar story of the “Angles,” and the “Angels.” See Hume, 
History of England, Vol. 1., p. 25. In the Synod of Arles, in 314,and the Council of 
Sardica, 347, the records speak of bishops, clerks, and representatives from Britain.— 
Burton's History of Scotland, Vol. I., p. 40. 
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ble, and with cumulative ease, until, in the seventh century, 
there were, in Europe, no nominal worshippers of the old 
Pagan faith unless in a few of the most distant regions or 
most inaccessible islands. But, while most ecclesiastical 
historians speak of the fall and extinction of paganism, it 
must be confined almost exclusively to the paganism of 
Europe. When we take into consideration the vast systems 
of Oriental religions, it is evident that upon these Chris- 
tianity has produced as yet no perceptible impression. If 
the number of churches in Persia, in the fourth century, 
seems an exception,* we may be assured their Christianity 
was both questionable and temporary. 

Asia and Africa are practically, or spiritually, as far from 
accepting it to-day as they were eighteen hundred years ago. 
Sixteen centuries of unsparing devotion, of feeling that the 
conversion of the heathen was the work most acceptable to 
God, have been without appreciable effect upon their gov- 
ernment, their social institutions, their philosophical or 
religious systems; and what those centuries have been 
unable to do when the wealth of Christendom, the power 
of the government, and the enthusiasm of the multitude 
counted that one object the chief duty, will hardly be 
accomplished now in the multitude of other interests which 
appeal to Christianity with a diviner call. If our. western 
mind welcomed this faith, it is equally true that the Ori- 
ental mind sees not its attractions, has not the felt need of 
its assurances. Moreover, the influence of those Oriental 
religions upon Christian thought has been greater during 
the last half a century than the sum of Christian missionary 
efforts upon them for eighteen hundred years; for it has 
been chiefly upon the minds of greatest power and widest 
culture, whose results, confined to a few in one generation, 
become the property of the masses in the next,— men, who 
in the study of comparative religion, are not tempted to 
give up Christianity, or to lose sight of its preéminence, but 
who find elsewhere the essential elements of a religious life, 
supposed by many to be the peculiarity of Christianity. 

* Hase, History of the Christian Church, p. 101. 1. 1867 . 
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Nor does this in the least disturb our faith that, in the 
evolution of religion, Christianity not only manifests its 
superiority to all previous forms, but offers that religious 
method beyond which man cannot go. Judaism was a 
development, an outgrowth through the leading of Abram, 
the wisdom of Moses, and the visions of the prophets, of 
those very Oriental religions of which we now hear so much. 
The traveller, to-day, sees those lands and worship much the 
same that they were in the days of Abraham and Jacob; 
their boast is, that they know not change. Christianity, by 
common consent, is a development, a fulfilment of Judaism. 
For a century Jews were Christians, and Christians were 
Jews; and is it to be supposed that that earlier type, from 
which Judaism sprang, remaining, in its essence, as when 
Abram learned it and left it on the plains of Chaldea, is 
grander, more spiritual, or more helpful to the race than its 
development in the ages of religious life in Egypt and Pal- 
estine and Europe, through the efforts and revelations of 
Moses and Isaiah, and Jesus and Paul? Moreover, the 
whole testimony of history that Greece and Rome were 
improvements, developments in civilization, philosophy, art, 
religion, everything — far surpassing the East, —is hardly 
likely to be reversed. Of the ancient world, they certainly 
are the culmination, the glory; and yet in their languages, 
their civil law, their art, their gift of ruling, they live chiefly 
because Christianity adopted their gifts as aids in its doc- 
trines, its spread, and its establishment. The Oriental relig- 
ions belong essentially to the past. We are not impressed 
with the grandeur or spirituality of those religions which 
boast of no progress; of doctrines unchanged or unimproved 
through thousands of years; and which are willing to build 
a high wall around the borders of their acceptance, and let 
the rest of the world shift for itself. It is to the enduring 
praise of Christianity that, as it has spread, it has been 
breaking down these barriers, and showing man that it is 
only by the selfish neglect of his duty, or selfish abandon- 
ment to his pleasure, he can escape the obligations which 
make the world kin. Christianity is the idea of the free- 
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trade of nations resting upon the brotherhood of mankind ; 
the idea of providence which gives its impartial benedictions 
upon the universe. The essentials of its teachings, if by 
name it is ever welcome to the Oriental mind, will spread 
east as they did west, when we have missionaries who go in 
the wisdom of St. Paul, not to assail its paganism, but to 
confess its devoutness, when in the freer intercourse and the 
better acquaintance of nationalities we can show a vast 
superiority of religious life which one must desire with an 
enthusiasm which will goad him to its possession. The fact 
remains, that east of the meridian of its birthplace, so far as 
affecting the life or thought, the caste animosities, the rude 
worship, or the true religion of those races, Christianity is 
still unknown and undesired. 

JAMES DENORMANDIE. 


THE CHARACTER AND GENIUS OF THOMAS 
STARR KING. 


The success of the two volumes—one of Sermons, the 
other of Lectures,—of Thomas Starr King indicates that he 
still lives, though the brave, bright, cordial, and ardent spirit 
has gone to another sphere of existence. Wherever he 
exists, we may be sure that he is at work, though at work 
under the conditions of that celestial activity which is per- 
fectly compatible with a true Christian’s idea of rest and 
repose,—the rest which is simply a more genial exercise of 
powers which were resolutely employed on earth in the ser- 
vice of God; and the repose which he more or less felt, 
while dwelling here, in the conception of those universal 
sentiments and ideas, which have the magical effect both to 
inspire and calm. Of few men could it be said with more 
truth than of him: “His body is at rest, his soul in 
heaven.” 

The press of the country has been singularly unanimous in 
recognizing the merits of King as a man and as a preacher. 
It however seems to me that a sufficient stress has not been 
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laid on King’s perfect faith that Life—spiritual life—is 
essentially continuous, and that the tomb is merely the rob- 
ing room whence the individual spirit enters into its new 
life, under new conditions. This is the real question of the 
time. Do we live after we die? King answers it with an 
emphatic and cheerful “ Yes,” as if there could be no doubt 
of it. Every sermon in his volume is a confident affirmation 
of this inherent, though sometimes partially obscured, belief 
of humanity. He almost takes it for granted in the sermons 
in which he insists on the necessary continuity of life. He 
leans over the grave in which a husband or a wife, a father 
or a mother, a son or a daughter, is laid; and he says: “Be 
of good cheer! the person you mourn and whom you loved 
is not in this coffin, but has ascended. Our earthly sorrow 
should be mingled with a sacred joy. Individual life is 
indestructible. There is no grave for that. Let us cry 
‘Glory to God !’ in presence of this seeming eclipse of life,— 
only an eclipse, not an extinction!” 

This feeling of King was both a faith and an experience. 
Everybody who knew him must have been impressed with 
the calm way in which he spoke to his friends of this funda- 
mental fact in his conception of life,—namely, its everlast- 
ingness. “I am here in Boston to-day; to-morrow I am in 
San Francisco. Whether I write to you, or not, I am still 
in spiritual relations with you. It is foolish to suppose that, 
if I happen to die in San Francisco, I shall be less near to 
my friends than if I wrote to them by every post. What I 
am, in myself, is just as real when I am laid in what is called 
the grave as in my most familiar intercourse with you. For 
God’s sake, do not be deceived by this fiction of physical 
death, as if that could separate me from you!” King’s reli- 
ance on the immortality of the individual mind was stronger 
than any capitalist can possibly feel in his solidest invest- 
ments; and he always spoke of it with the confidence that 
other men speak of their personal estate. His personal 
estate was invested in Thomas Starr King; and he fastened 


_ upon it as an eternal possession,—as something which was to 


endure forever. 
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It was this faith that gave him such power in meeting the 
ghastliest facts of our earthly life. There was no calamity 
which he could not confront, both by reason and spiritual 
insight, with the comforting assurance, “ Be of good cheer!” 
Life bounded so abundantly, so impetuously, so joyously, in 
all the veins of his spiritual frame, that he was, perhaps, not 
sufficiently respectful to “ Death, the Skeleton.” The dread 
phantom excited in him neither horror nor repugnance. He 
was ready to welcome it, in the natural course of things, as 
something to be met and overcome; but he stoutly insisted 
that it was but a phantom—an appearance—with no reality 
in it as looked at from the point of view of infinite life. 
There is, he seemed to say,— 


“ There is no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with!” 


Now I have read a vast quantity of sermons by men of 
deeply religious minds; but it is only in the sermons of men 
of religious genius that I have noticed anything which 
equalled King’s cheerful and cheering trust in the continu- 
ousness of life, after death has seemingly extinguished it. 
His sermons, it seems to me, entitle him to rank with men 
of religious genius; for they really assist human beings to 
meet the most awful of human experiences, by communicat- 
ing to them the consolation, the hope, the cheer, which they 
need in the hour of their own departure; or, what is practi- 
cally of more importance, in the departure of those they love, 
There are five or six sermons in the volume, relating to 
death in every form in which it can afflict, affright, or uplift 
the soul, which seem to me penetrated with the essential, the 
inmost spirit of Christianity. On his own death-bed, King 
murmured, “I see a great future before me!” The spirit 
that uttered those words is all alive in the sermons, preached 
when he was in vigorous health, and when “a great future” 
was before him in doing the work of God on earth. 

The sermons, also, are distinguished by the admirable way 
in which the precepts which regulate the proper conduct of 
life are strenuously enforced. Precepts !—I should rather say, 
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Forces. There is not a moral principle stated in the whole 
volume which is not thoroughly vitalized, which is not made 
lovable, which is not converted from a mere recommendation 
to do well into an impulse to do well. The book not only 
communicates moral knowledge but moral life. It is full, 
not only of spiritual nourishment and refreshment, but of 
spiritual stimulant and force ; and, while it clearly points out 
the way to salvation, and gives impetus to the pilgrim who 
has bravely ventured on the right path, it invigorates him, 
as he halts exhausted on his journey, with spiritual food. 

A book, with these precious virtues in it, would hardly 
need, it would seem, any abatement in the cordial praise it 
should receive. That abatement, however, has been insinu- 
ated by some ministers of the Unitarian denomination,—a 
denomination to which Mr. King belonged, and for which he 
labored with a zeal exceeding theirs. He is dead,—dead by 
over exertion in the cause of what is called Liberal Chris- 
tianity, and by unwithholding devotion to the cause of the 
country in its deadly grapple with a rebellion based, in his 
own words, “on perjury, treason, and insult to toil”; but his 
superciliously “liberal” critics are alive; and, yawning over 
what they call Christian commonplaces, and desiring the 
sting of some unchristian paradoxes to rouse them from their 
state of theological boredom, they complacently suggest that 
though King was a good, bright, generous fellow, full of the 
love of God and the love of man, and though he sacrificed 
his life in his self-abandonment to both of these requisites 
of the Christian martyr, he still is not up to the advanced 
theological thought of the age. They praise his virtues as a 
man, while insulting him as a thinker and theologian. 

Now everybody who knew King is aware how thoroughly 
he studied the works of the great German rationalists, and 
how thoroughly he placed himself on a level with the most 
advanced preachers of the Unitarian faith, in discarding 
everything he thought false in the accredited opinions of a 
large majority of the members of the denomination to which 
he belonged. But his intellectual audacity was modified by 
an admirable moral discretion; and he did not think it a 
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mark of a progressive mind to adopt a skeptical speculation, 
merely because it shocked a popular belief. He believed in 
the Unitarian faith,— faith in God, faith in man, faith in the 
possibility of a communion of the divine with the human 
soul; and while he was well acquainted with the facts and 
reasonings of the radical Unitarians, while he never hesitated 
to declare that the accepted interpretation of many texts of 
Scripture falsified their spirit, while he discarded every 
theory on which the doctrine of a plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures was founded, he still was firm in the faith that 
God was present in our Christian Bible in a sense widely 
different from that in which he was supposed to have inspired 
the Vedas and the Koran,—in a sense widely different from 
the spirit which inspired the Divine Comedy of Dante and the 
Paradise Lost of Milton. But his essential difference with the 
vigorous thinkers and scholars, who, after protesting them- 
selves out of orthodoxy into Unitarianism, have protested 
themselves out of Unitarianism into Naturalism, was his 
denial of the idea that God retreats as science advances,— 
that the limitations of the human mind are such as to make 
the knowledge of the Infinite impossible. From his own 
spiritual experience, as well as from his study of the phenom- 
ena recofded in the lives of religious thinkers, saints, and 
martyrs,—that is, of men of religious genius,—he believed 
that God might be intimately near to the human soul, while 
infinitely distant from the human understanding. Commun- 
ion with the Divine Mind he considered to be the inmost 
essence of religion; and spiritual help from above, derived 
from this communion, he deemed the solid prop both of 
religion and morality. He would have cast off the preacher’s 
gown in disgust, and gone into some other profession, had he 
not been vitally convinced of the truth of these two proposi- 
tions; and his conviction of their truth naturally allied him 
to all men of religious perception and religious genius, no 
matter what might be the church or denomination to which 
they nominally belonged. He was, in the intensest meaning 
of the phrase, an evangelical “liberal ” Christian. 

The Unitarian denomination is one for which I have a 
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great respect, not merely because I am proud to belong to it, 
but because it has produced some admirable specimens of 
human character. But it necessarily subordinates, as a gen- 
eral rule, the emotional to the intellectual elements of relig- 
ion ; itis the most protestant of all protestants; it is forced, by 
its position among the sects, to deny rather than affirm ; and 
the consequence is, that some persons of an aggressive tem- 
per are attracted to its churches, who, while they have no 
richness of religious experience, glory in a great abundance 
of litigious animosity to orthodox opinions. If there can be 
anything more hateful than the stupidest forms of supersti- 
tious bigotry, it is the intolerance of the heterodox bigot, 
who makes intellectual assent to certain negations the test 
of religious character. An illiberal “liberal” Christian is 
one of the most exasperating of all fanatics; for his fanati- 
cism is based on what he calls his reason, and he ignores 
every fact of deep religious experience. 

It is also to be said against the Unitarians, as a body, that 
they are commonly scandalously indifferent to the works pro- 
duced by their most eminent representatives in the theological 
world. For example, one of the most profound books that 
have lately appeared from the American press, is Dr. Hedge’s 
Ways of the Spirit; and yet, in my intercourse with intelli- 
gent Unitarian laymen, I have hardly found one who has 
heard that the book has even been published. Here is a 
man, generally admitted to be one of the foremost minds in 
the Unitarian body,—a man who has condensed the results 
of a long life of study and thought into a series of essays, 
recommended by all the charms of a singularly lucid, pointed 
and brilliant style, and yet opulent and cultivated Unita- 
rians can confess, without shame, that they are ignorant of 
the existence of his book! Were he an Episcopalian, or a 
Presbyterian, or a Baptist, or a learned doctor of divinity of 
any Orthodox persuasion, there would be such a flourish of 
trumpets, that the din would force all men and women of his 
general way of thinking to rush to the book-shops, in order 
to obtain thé precious volume; but he is a Unitarian; and 
Unitarians seem to take it for granted that their big men 
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should produce valuable works, and they trust that these 
works will have a good effect in liberalizing persons outside 
of the denomination. As for themselves, they are too far 
advanced to need any instruction. King’s volume of ser- 
mons has met with a wider recognition; but still the most 
cordial notices it has met with are, on the whole, from the 
organs of orthodoxy; and certainly its large sale has been 
rather among the readers of the Independent, the Christian 
Union, Zion’s Herald, and the Congregationalist than among 
the readers of the Christian Register and the Unitarian 
Review. The Unitarians ought to be stung, by the sharpest 
implements which scorn and sarcasm can afford, into recog- 
nizing the fact that they have among their number some of 
the greatest poets, some of the profoundest theologians, some 
of the deepest thinkers of the country. 

King, I think, is a test case of the comparative indifference 
of the polite and polished Unitarian body of Christians to 
one of their most noted products. When I hear a Unitarian 
clergyman superciliously remark-of his sermons, that “they 
are good—very good; but then, you know, we are sixteen 
years ahead of his teaching!” I lose all my small stock of 
patience. The Unitarian denomination, during its existence 
in this country, has produccd many scholars, thinkers, and 
men of spiritual insight; but among all the men distin- 
guished by scholarship, thought, and spiritual discernment, 
it has produced very few men like Thomas Starr King, who, 
uniting these various qualities, was also a hero and a martyr. 
He lived the grand principles of humanity and Christianity, 
which he expounded from the pulpit and the platform. 
Channing was as noble a moralist, and had perhaps a deeper 
spiritual insight; but Channing was an invalid. And it was 
often in a sick chamber, with long pauses between the para- 
graphs, he wrote down the carefully elaborated thoughts 
whicn have moved and elevated the public mind. King was 
a man who went into the world, faced all the hardships of 
existence, endured every kind of vexation with a manly for- 
titude, and was ever ready to peril his life for any cause he 
espoused. In California, especially, he perfectly understood 
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that his labors for his church and his country must kill him 
—that he was overtasking his strength—that he was letting 
his blood out, drop by drop, as, day by day, he toiled in obe- 
dience to the incessant, the imperative demands of religious 
and political duty. He never faltered in his labors, though 
he was aware that; he awoke every morning a weaker man, 
physically, than he was the day before; that he was dying 
hour by hour, through that slow suicide of overwork which 
is the noblest and holiest self-sacrifice that can be made by 
the martyrs of religion and freedom. This is the spirit that 
breathes through his sermons; this gives them their peculiar 
inspiration; this endows them with the power equally to 
kindle and console; this penetrates them with that sacred 
cheer which sustains all souls struggling with calamity, yet 
victorious over it through trust in God. “ But—but—but— 
he was not as advanced in his thinking, you know, as we 
other Unitarian clergymen are!” 

His lectures are penetrated by the same cordial, humane, 
and lofty spirit which animates his sermons; though of 
course the lectures afford freer play to his wit, to his fancy,— 
in short, to his various talents and accomplishments. Of all 
the men I ever knew, he was the one man who most rapidly 
assimilated knowledge, who most quickly converted it into 
faculty, and who most readily used it for the purposes of the 
reasoner, the moralist, the Christian, and the poet. Give 
him, at night, a new work on mental or physical science, 
bristling all over with technical terms and abstruse specula- 
tions, and, in the morning, he would lucidly restate its pro- 
cesses and results, so as not only to make them intelligible, 
but attractive to the average mind. The lectures on “ Sub- 
stance and Show,” “ The Laws of Disorder,” “ Sight and In- 
sight,” and “Existence and Life,” are quite remarkable 
transformations of the dry but important facts and princi- 
ples of ethics, metaphysics, and, especially, of physical 
science, into things “rich and strange.” - These lectures 
were delivered to miscellaneous audiences in every part of 
the country, and were so popular that to follow King, in the 
order of a Lyceum course, was always felt by other lecturers 
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—no matter how appropriate to the uppermost questions of 
the day their themes may have been—as a _ hazardous 
experiment. Yet King, more than any other lecturer except 
Mr. Emerson, took for his subjects the great problems of 
existence, such as had been scientifically treated by Aristotle 
and Plato, by Descartes and Leibnitz, by Hobbes, Berkeley, 
Locke and Hume, by Kant and Fichte, by Mill and Hamil- 
ton, by Owen, Agassiz, Tyndall, Huxley, and a host of other 
scientists belonging to opposing schools of philosophy. The 
way he devoured their books resembled not so much an intel- 
lectual passion as an intellectual greediness. His mind 
required food as a half-starved man requires bread and meat ; 
and, the more he ate, the hungrier he seemed to grow. But 
was it possible to popularize the knowledge he thus acquired, 
and induce others to feel the same wnappeasable sacred hun- 
ger for the food of ‘the soul? Now the popularizing of any 
science, ethical, metaphysical, political, or physical, is a diffi- 
cult task, unless he who attempts it has those qualities and 
powers which swiftly remove the obstructions which inter- 
fere with their reception by the popular mind. There are, 
for example, two sciences which specially relate to the wel- 
fare of men, and they are the most unpopular of all the 
sciences. Everybody desires to have health and long life ; 
and yet books on physiology,—books which unfold the condi- 
tions of health and longevity, are little read even by persons 
whe have mastered many languages, or who have resolutely 
faced the darkest and most intricate problems of philosophy. 
Everybody, we may say, desires to acquire wealth; and yet 
political economy, the science of the production of wealth, is 
so distasteful to most minds, that persons elected to be leg- 
islators can make speeches,—can even enact laws,—which 
indicate the densest ignorance of the science of wealth, with- 
out being ranked, as they should be, among the degraded 
and uneducated masses of the people. Therefore the two 
leading passions of the human mind, the desire to be healthy 
and to be wealthy, have not power enough to induce even 
reasonable and educated men to study physiology and politi- 
cal economy. It is for these reasons that I consider King’s 
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power of making the demonstrated truths of science so 
attractive that minds of all degrees of culture gladly received 
them, as a remarkable gift. He so transmuted, so transfig- 
ured the facts and principles of any given science by his 
humor and imagination, that his audiences listened to him 
with admiring wonder,—a wonder mixed with a kind of per- 
sonal affection for the genial speaker, from whose lips poured 
forth such a tide of novel ideas, sparkling illustrations, and 
glowing sentiments. 

The lecture on Socrates, the longest in the volume, is per- 
haps the most‘notable of all, because it actually intro- 
duced the great Greek moralist and philosopher to the 
ordinary inhabitants of our towns and villages, as an admi- 
rable person, whose acquaintance was well worth cultivating. 
Socrates was, to King, as real a man as any friend he met in 
the streets; and he made others partake of his joy in know- 
ing such a grand specimen of humanity. Somebody said 
that Webster owed his impressiveness—perhaps his oppres- 
siveness—to the fact that “ he was like other folks, only that 
there was more of him.” King contrived to convince both 
the Cape Cod fishermen and the Western Hoosiers, who 
listened to him, that Socrates was in direct relations with 
them,—was one of “the folks.” Hazlitt tells us that, ramb- 
ing one morning with Coleridge by the sea-shore, they met a 
fisherman, who informed them that the day before a large 
number of fishermen had risked their own lives in the vain 
attempt to save a poor boy who was drowned. “I don’t 
know,” he said, “why it was they ventured; but, sir, we 
have a nature towards one another.” King had, in this sense, 
“a nature” towards all mankind; and that made him attrac- 
tive to all classes of men. He domesticated Socrates in 
Eastern and Western cities and towns,—made him a citizen 
of each place—because he had the art to show that Socrates 
had “a nature” in harmony with the best portion of their 
natures. 

I have no space left to do any justice to the exquisite lec- 
ture on “ Music”; or to that on “ Hildebrand,” the greatest 
of the Popes; or to that on “The Earth and the Mechanic 
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Arts.” The reading of the last named is calculated to make 
every mechanic feel that his occupation has a dignity higher 
than that of the mere opulent “man of society,” and that 
the noblest aristocracy is the intelligent and inventive aris- 
tocracy of labor. The lecture on “Books and Reading” is 
the most judicious, the most stimulating, the most practical, 
and the most informing of all the essays on that somewhat 
worn subject which I have everread. But perhaps the most 
kindling of all the lectures in the volume are those which 
record King’s four years’ contest with the Secessionists of 
California. The addresses on “ Daniel Webster,” and “The 
Privilege and Duties of Patriotism,” as well as certain pas- 
sages in the college oration on the “Intellectual Duties of 
Students in their Academic Years,” are all ablaze with the 
spirit which made King such a formidable power in Califor- 
nia, when the Unionists were contending with the Secession- 
ists for the possession of the State. These are but two out 
of scores of patriotic addresses which he delivered in every 
part of California after the war of the Rebellion broke out. 
Their effect was great among all classes of the population. 
They combined compact arguments, shot at the understand- 
ings of his auditors, with thrilling appeals to their feelings. 
The miners were particularly delighted with the racy way 
in which he stated and refuted opposing arguments. On 
one large gathering, a tall miner,on the outskirts of the 
crowd, exclaimed to his companion, who was of a lower stat- 
ure: “Stand oa your toes, Jim, and get a sight of him. 
Why, the boy is taking every trick!” Yes, the “boy” was 
taking every trick; but his life was lost in this process of 
coming out triumphant at the close of every game. Talk of 
heroes and martyrs on the battle-field!—God bless them !— 
and especially God bless them, when we think that the pas- 
sage of a few years seems to have obliterated from the popu- 
lar mind any memory of their services and sacrifices; but 
among the heroes and martyrs of the war, I must class King, 
who, without ever confronting any Confederate with a mus- 
ket on his shoulder, bravely grappled with the intellectual 
soldiery of disunion, and routed and overwhelmed them in 
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one of their chosen centres of revolt. As a common soldier, 
a single bullet might have ended his life and his work; as a 
soldier of the pulpit and the platform and the “stump,” it 
was his hard duty to die slowly,—renouncing all his cher- 
ished hopes of establishing a name »s a scholar, as a theolo- 
gian, as a historian of philosophy, in obedience to the 
demands of the duty nearest to him as a patriot and a Chris- 
tian, and feeling his physical strength constantly decay with 
every exercise of it in his desperate contentions with those 
whom he considered the foes both of God and man. A 
strong desire is expressed that an extended biography of him 
should be written, as a guide and stimuius to young men 
who are entering on the path of professional duty which he 
trod with such intrepidity and such usefulness. The sugges- 
tion is a good one. Still, if after reading King’s Sermons 
and Lectures, anybody thinks the ordinary details of his 
daily life can add to the grand impressiveness of the soul 
revealed in them, he makes a mistake. The King whom all 
his friends knew,—the brave, tender, and generous heart; 
the bright and fertile brain; the strong, aspiring soul, affirm- 
ing the reality of life, and denying the reality of death,—this 
King we have in the two volumes where his mind and. per- 
sonality are embodied. More sermons, more lectures, should 
be published,—the more the better; but the real King is 
found in the books where his spirit is enshrined. There is 
not a noble sentence in the two volumes, now published, 
which King did not illustrate in his own life. What is the 
worth of details of housekeeping, and commonplace incidents 
which have no spiritual significance, in comparison with the 
grand Soul which shines through all these printed pages? 

In conclusion, I may say that, in dwelling on the memo- 
ries of King’s character and gifts, I participate in the feeling 
of Shelley, in his monody on the death of Keats :— 

“ The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are.” 
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THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 
EASTER. 


The demonstrations which the present age has furnished 
of the enormous potency of physical forces have given a new 
existence and circulation to the opinion that the greatest 
power in the universe is undesigning, unintelligent, inani- 
mate matter, and, consequently, that what we call spirit is 
nothing more than a result of certain material combina- 
tions, that mind is the accident of man’s physical structure, 
vanishing forever when the brain loses its sensibility. 

Such being a marked tendency of thought towards this 
momentous conclusion, the event which this day commem- 
orates— the Reappearance alive after death of One who 
stands confessedly, at the least, among the foremost of our 
race —is a fact of most pertinent import at this hour. 

Once received as an event that actually occurred — and, 
for my own part, I beg leave to say that I discover 
such evidence of its truth as puts it out of my power to 
doubt it,—the necessary conclusion is, that, like all estab- 
lished facts, it is not only in accord with the natural order 
of things, but a revelation of that order. What a downright 
violation of the laws of Nature the reappearance of a man 
alive after death appears to be, I am perfectly aware. 
Nevertheless, compelled by the evidence to admit the fact, 
we are bound to conclude that its contradiction of natural 
laws is only in appearance, and is due, not to the event itself, 
but to our imperfect knowledge of those laws. If we knew 
more, we might find that, out of the course of Nature as it 
seems to be, the Resurrection of Jesus—the conditions under 
which it occurred being considered — was an event alto- 
gether natural. But our knowledge is too limited at pres- 
ent to enable us to perceive this. Here there can be no 
question. Who is there that pretends to know what life is? 
The physiologists would fain identify it with electricity, 
magnetism, or some yet more subtile agent, amenable to like 
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physical laws; but the nature of life, and, consequently, of 
death, is still a secret which no science has solved. 

The resurrection of Jesus, therefore, cannot be affirmed to 
be either a violation of the order of Nature, or an impossi- 
bility in the nature of things. The order of Nature, in this 
respect, is hidden from us; and so also is the nature of the 
thing concerned,—life. There is reason, then, for the pre- 
sumption, which always holds good in the case of anomalous 
facts, that the resurrection of Jesus (admitted, remember, as 
a fact) is an instance of the operation of some law of Nature 
as yet undiscovered, some law, which this extraordinary 
event will help us to ascertain. Thus viewed, it will sooner 
or later, I repeat, be found to be, not only in as perfect 
harmony with the divine order as the rising of the sun and 
the growing of the grass—a miracle only as all natural events 
are miraculous,— but also a revelation of that order, giving us 
an insight, so far at least into the nature of life that we 
shall see that death does not destroy it. 

I take occasion here to say that I have been led to suppose 
that I stand, among the liberally disposed, almost alone in 
the faith which I avow in the actual resurrection of Jesus. 
I was told some time ago by one of my brothers in the minis- 
try that this faith, among our liberal clergy, would probably 
disappear with me. I can only say that I abide in the con- 
viction that the narratives of this great event will by and by 
be found to be characterized through and through by pecul- 
iarities which nothing but the reality of the occurrences 
narrated could have produced. 

I wish to say also in reply to what has often been said to 
me, “If you believe that Jesus appeared alive to Mary 
after his execution, you must suppose, then, that death had 
not actually taken place,— that he was not really dead upon 
the cross,” yes, I suppose, nay, I believe, that he was not 
really dead; and this I believe because I do not believe that 
any man ever really dies. I do not believe that there is any 
such thing as what you mean by real death. 

And this faith it is which the resurrection of Jesus author- 
izes. This it is that we learn from this ever-memorable 
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event: that death is not what it seems, the entire extinc- 
tion of man; it is only apparently so, only a physical cir- 
cumstance which touches not the life of the soul. Thus, in 
opposition to modern materialism, the resurrection of Jesus 
attests the preéminence of the mind over the body. Not 
that he rose from the dead to furnish such an attestation. I 
cannot presume to specify the purpose of this, or, indeed, of 
any event. I shrink from assuming to know the hidden 
counsels of the Infinite. 

The purely physical nature of death being established, 
how otherwise can we regard it than as analogous to these 
other physical changes, with which we are familiar: Birth 
and Growth, physical processes, which, were we not familiar 
with them, would seem to be just as much at variance as 
death appears to be with the perpetuation of life, but which, 
so far from interfering with life, are we know necessary to 
it? Were the unborn child intellectually conscious, would 
it not shrink from being born, even as we shrink from dying? 
How could it conceive that it is to survive so great a change 
as birth must appear to it to be? We know not only that it 
will survive, but that it can continue to live only by being 
born,— in a word, that birth is a passing from one state to 
another and higher. So also is it with growth,— the unin- 
terrupted change going on in the body. The fact is so famil- 
iar, it awakens no wonder. We cannot imagine, if we are 
to live, how it could be otherwise; but were we to note this 
change for the first time, and had we microscopic eyes, and 
could we see in what a state of incessant coming and going 
the particles of the physical frame are,— how we are here in 
the midst of an ever-flowing rush of atoms that know no 
rest, life— our personal identity — maintained under such 
circumstances would be to us a miracle forever challenging 
our faith as death does. 

Regarding death as a purely physical event, what is there 
to forbid us to believe that it discharges the same office as 
these other and familiar changes? In the resurrection of 
Jesus we have an instance of the superiority of the mind to 
the body. The analogy of Nature encourages us to go one 
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step farther, and to conclude that the dissolution of the 
body not only does not injure the soul, but, like birth and 
growth and sleep, is a means of life to it. Man lives again 
then, not although he dies, but because he dies. 

The victory of the spirit over the flesh in the resurrection 
of Jesus does not however prove the immortality of the 
soul, but only this, that the death of the body does not anni- 
hilate it; that the soul survives that; that the mind is some- 
thing more than the result of our physical organization. 

Whether the soul be indestructible, and by the soul, I 
mean man himself, is another question, to which the squl 
itself, and that alone, can return a decisive answer. 

Does it not stand to reason that what exists to last for- 
ever must give evident proof of its everlasting destiny in its 
constitution? Surely there must be the greatest possible 
difference between a being constituted to exist only for a 
limited period and a being constituted to live forever. I 
say therefore man must give evidence in himself of his 
immortality if so be that he is immortal. 

Are there now indications discoverable in our nature, and 
if there are what are they, that to the continuance of our 
conscious, personal being there is no assignable termination ? 

The question is of the profoundest interest. There is only 
one other question of equal moment, and that relates to the 
being of a God. The science of our age, advancing with 
unprecedented freedom and power, and dispersing, as it 
advances, the phantoms of dogma and the mists of supersti- 
tion, has come to confront these two great questions, and 
bring them into commanding prominence. The best and 
most accomplished intellects of the time are discussing with 
new interest and power these two greatest topics of human 
thought,— God and the soul. And, by the way, it is cheer- 
ing to observe with what seriousness, with what superiority 
to the miserable arts which have hitherto characterized and 
disgraced the controversies of theology, and of science and 
literature as well, in a word, with what fitting dignity the 
discussion of these great subjects is carried on. 

Unspeakably interesting is it, I repeat,—this question of 
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the immortality of the soul. It is very close to our deepest 
and tenderest feelings. It forces itself upon us with agoniz- 
ing effect as often as our eyes are streaming and our hearts 
bleeding (and oh, how often that is!) over the vanishing of 
those who are dear to us as life. What a funereal gloom, 
heavy and thick, would gather over all Nature, were it to 
become the settled faith of men that this brief hour of 
mortal life, this weaver’s shuttle, darts away into the black 
night of eternal death! Who can refrain from joining in the 
familiar lament over the science that regards man 


- “ As the pilgrim of a day, 
Spouse of the worm, and brother of the clay; 
Frail as the leaf in autumn’s yellow bower, 
Dust in the wind, and dew upon the flower : 
For this hath science searched on [tireless] wing, 
By shore and sea, each mute, each living thing; 
Or rourd the cope for this her chariot driven, 
And wheeled in triumph through the signs of heaven? 

_ O star-eyed science) hast thou wandered there 

To bring us back the message of despair ? 
Then melt, ye elements, that formed in vain 
This troubled pulse, this visionary brain! 
Let wisdom smile not on her conquer’d field; 
No rapture dawns, no treasure is revealed. 
Oh, let her read, not loudly nor elate, 
The doom that bars us from a better fate! 
But sad, as angels for the good man’s sin, 
Weep to record, and blush to give it in.” 


Near, however, as the great idea of immortality lies to us, 
I wish now we could put ourselves entirely out of mind, and 
come to the contemplation of man’s nature, as the naturalist 
applies himself to the study of an animal ora plant. We 
should make it our aim to examine the constitution of man 
as if he were of a different order from ourselves, and we had 
no interest in knowing what he is, but to ascertain the 
simple truth. It is very hard, perhaps impossible, to take 
and to keep this position perfectly. But we can make some 
approach to it, and hold our hopes, importunate as they are, 
at arm’s length, so that they shall not wholly engross and 
divert our vision. 
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It is especially desirable that we should come to this 
inquiry with this disinterested aim, because it is continually 
assumed by those who are disposed to reject the idea of a 
continuance of our conscious existence beyond the grave, 
that the desire of immortality all comes from a blind, animal 
clinging to life, and has no other origin, no other ground. 
People, it is said, believe that they are to live hereafter only 
because the wish is father to the faith; it is only a disguised, 
selfish love of life-—doubtless it is so with many, perhaps 
with us all in one degree or another; and it must be con- 
fessed that this is a very weak foundation for so great a 
faith. Yet there is some weight—there may not be much— 
in the universality of this faith, although it has no better 
reason, some weight in the fact that the idea of a life here- 
after is found in all ages and almost everywhere. It may be 
questioned whether it be not a dim hint of the truth,— the 
obscure stirring of an immortal instinct. 

But let it be set aside now — the desire of immortality,— 
and let us consider man as a being apart from us, and try to 
discover if his nature gives any intimation of an interminable 
existence. 

In pursuing this inquiry, we must take him not in his 
infant nor in his savage state. In his savage state, he was 
formerly regarded as alone being in a state of Nature. But 
this error is now, I believe, exploded; and it is understood 
that his most natural state is that in which his nature is 
most fully developed. It is then in civilized, cultivated 
man that we are to look for what we seek. 

There is one fact of man’s nature which it is essential to 
this inquiry to premise; namely this,—that he is made up 
of affections all which aim at objects out of himself, and are 
stone-blind to everything else. These affections act, in the 
first instance, not only independently of any self-calculation, 
but antecedently to any idea of self. It is not, indeed, until 
they have acted and attained their aims that man becomes 
conscious — has any apprehension—of himself. Observe, 
for example, the earliest and the lowest of these instincts,— 
bodily hunger. The object of this appetite is food,— not self, 
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but food. It is not self-interested. It does not consciously 
seek the well-being of the individual. Left to itself, to act 
without restraint, it will destroy him. Man desires food not 
from any previous knowledge that it will sustain him, but it 
sustains him because he desires it. Even after he has had 
experience of the gratification of his hunger, and discovers 
that it conduces to his pleasure and subsistence, even then, 
however fully he may be convinced of its beneficial effects, 
no conviction of its utility will make him hungry; no argu- 
ment in favor of eating will induce the appetite. That 
comes, as I have said, unpreceded by any self-calculation 
A man in health, to be nourished by his food, must forget 
himself, must lose himself in it. He is not in a healthy, but 
in a morbid state, who is thinking with every morsel he 
puts into his mouth how it is going to promote his physical 
well-being. 

This humble, physical appetite illustrates those other and 
higher affections which are not of the body, but of the interior 
being which we term the soul. They all reach out to things 
external to us. That their gratification ministers to self- 
consciousness is obvious. It is this, in fact, that introduces 
man to himself. But its doing so is no provision of man’s 
making, no invention of his self-love. He did not plan it so. 
Were he his own maker, he might be pronounced selfish. 
But is he to be charged with selfishness for what he cannot 
possibly have made otherwise? Is it selfish in him to 
breathe ? 

The higher cravings of his nature, by the way, are none 
the less constituents thereof for not coming immediately 
into action with the very beginning of life, for being gradu- 
ally developed at a later period; they are as native to him 
as hunger and thirst. What are these higher cravings? 

First, there is the desire for knowledge, for truth. It 
hungers not for the uses of truth, but for truth in and for 
itself, before it is known whether the knowledge which it 
obtains will be of any practical advantage whatever. 

Heré again precisely as it is with bodily hunger, after we 
have had experience of the utility of knowledge, if we cease 
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to seek it for its own sake, and think mainly of the profit, 
the fame to be gained, or the money to be made out of it, 
instantly the pure appetite of the mind languishes, our 
strength is diverted into those low, selfish aims which, grow- 
ing apace like rank tares, choke the good seed, and it 
becomes barren. The healthy affection for truth has no 
alloy of selfishness in it whatever. The wise men of old 
held it to be derogatory to science, hardly less than sacrilege, 
to serve it for the sake of the uses to which it may be 
applied. “The question to what practical advantage do 
your researches tend,” says a distinguished modern man of 
science, “is one which he who loves knowledge for its own 
sake can seldom hear without a sense of humiliation.” 

Mark now this high affection of human nature,— the 
desire of knowledge. Unlike the hunger of the body, it is 
not confined to any small class of objects; it is not limited 
to things immediately around us. It ranges unbounded 
through all being, visible and invisible, past, present, and to 
come. Never satiated, but rendered keener by every new 
accession of truth, growing ever more eager by what it feeds 
on, as the heights rise and the deeps open before it, this 
glorious instinct turns with equal, nay with a more burning 
enthusiagm to the distant than to the near. By nothing is 
it more profoundly moved than by the spectacle of the 
boundless heavens. The highest and the lowest, the great- 
est and the least, the remotest past and the remotest future, 
alike furnish it with the nutriment which it seeks; and all 
unite to provoke and deepen it. It yearns by an irresistible 
affinity for the infinite unknown. That it is no lawless 
expatiation of a disordered brain, but the legitimate action 
of the soul, is shown by the fact that the knowledge gathered 
far away from man’s immediate sphere is found to minister 
to his household uses. The lightning has become his domés- 
tic servant, and the flaming orbs above are his pilots across 
the trackless ocean. 

Where now in this intellectual affection is there any sign 
of limitation or decay? Were it only possessed of inde- 
structible organs for the acquisition of truth, would it not 
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go on growing forever? Its essential nature is ever-increas- 
ing activity, boundless growth. As it thus ranges through 
the immensity of being as its native sphere and home, does 
it not demand eternity for its duration? What is there that 
is evident if the stamp of immortality is not visible here? 
But does not the stamp disappear, is it not quite worn 
away, when, as we are constantly witnessing, the mind 
becomes weak, and fails with the body, ceasing to be curious 
to know? That the mind is dependent upon the body, and 
receives and communicates through the body, is unquestiona- 
ble. But the dependence is not all on one side; the body is 
also dependent on the mind. If so, if the body is, in any 
degree, the instrument of the mind, then, as the body is 
intrinsically subject to change and decay, while the mind 
shows in itself no signs of change, but from life to life, there 
is room for the idea that, when the mind seems to grow 
weak, it is the physical organism that is at fault. When the 
brain is wearing out, as it must, and the eye is dimmed, and 
the ear dull, and the hand trembles, then the mind, working 
and worked upon by blunted and broken tools, must needs 
present the appearance of weakness and failure. Give back 
strength to the bodily senses, and the mind instantly mani- 
fests all its vigor. It is related by Dr. Rush, of Revelution- 
ary memory, that a farmer, returning to his house from his 
work at the close of the day, was seized with a violent fever, 
which, after a while, ended in leaving him insane,— harm- 
lessly so, but wholly incapable of doing any useful work. 
So he continued for seven long years. At the end of that 
period, he suddenly turned one day to one of his sons, and 
asked whether the beetle and wedges had been brought in. 
The question, being regarded as insane, was unheeded. 
Whereupon the father went out to the place where he had 
last been at work, seven years before, and took the beetle 
and wedges from the hollow of a tree where they had been 
left; his illness had caused them to be forgotten. From 
that moment, the man was in full possession of his senses. 
A volume might be filled with instances of a like kind. I 
do not say that they present any difficulty to the material- 


11 
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istic theory, but I merely claim that they admit of being 
interpreted as facts showing that when the mind is veiled, it 
is only because the instruments with which it works are out 
of order.* 

But be this as it may, the event which this day celebrates, 
accepted as true, suffices to prove that no mere physical 
changes can harm the interior being of man. Believing that 
One, the greatest of our race that I know, passed unharmed 
through death, and thus disclosed the law of life, the ascen- 
dancy of mind over matter, of spirit over flesh, I conclude 
that the soul is victorious over all other and lesser changes. 
Since death does not injure it, disease and old age do not. 

Akin to the hunger of the intellect, and of the same illim- 
itable character, is the still higher appetite,—the sacred desire 
to be, to become, better, nobler than we are; that command- 
ing principle of our being, which, when once fully awakened, 
permits not the slightest disobedience without the keenest 
suffering. Readily distinguishable is it from the longing to 
be merely for the sake of being. That it has an infinitely 
higher aim is manifest in this,— that when its object can be 
attained only at the cost of life, it willingly, triumphantly 
pays the price, and counts it cheap, as hundreds of scaffolds 
attest. You may call it a desire of immortality; but it is 
so only as it is desire for that which immortality alone can 
afford it. It craves life not for the sake of life, but for an 
opportunity of endless growth. So far from being resolva- 
ble into a blind animal instinct, it is the purest inspiration of 
the All-governing Will, breathing through man, raising him, 
at every advance, ever higher and higher above all thoughts 
of self, and urging him forever onward he knows not to 
what heights of being. 

According to tradition, man came into existence last, 
according to modern science, long, long after the sun, the 
stars, and the earth. Had he never appeared, the universe 
might have continued to exist, the hosts of heaven might 


* Although the connection is so intimate between the mind of man and his 
physical structure that every thought is accompanied by a certain condition of the 
brain, it is not necessarily the connection of cause and effect. Coincident mental 
and physical states may be common effects of a single cause. 
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still have revolved in harmony as they had done for ages 
before he came. But had man been created first, before the 
external world, constituted as he is for interminable growth, 
he could not have continued to exist, he would have per- 
ished, unless this boundless sum of things had been called 
into being to provide the sphere for the development of his 
nature. To be what he is born to become, he needs the 
crowded infinitudes of space and time. All things, O man, 
are thine, to stimulate and increase the immortal hunger, to 
build up thy being to an unimagined greatness. “Thou art 
All,”—all Humanity, all Nature, animate and inanimate. 
Raise thy hand against another and the blow falls upon 
thyself. Close thine eyes to the order and beauty of things, 
and thou art locked in the embrace of death. 

The secret of man’s personal consciousness is hidden in 
these illimitable affections of his nature. The wider their 
range, the loftier their aims, the deeper becomes his sense of 
himself. As he advances, he is not lost, he finds himself, in 
the All. 

When we take some quiet moment and concentrate our 
attention upon this idea of an endless existence, does it 
not strike awe and a great dread into the soul to think 
that we are never, never to cease from being? Will there 
not come periods when we shail pray passionately for 
the rest of absolute unconsciousness? As in the present 
brief stage of existence we welcome the unconsciousness of 
sleep, so may the awful burthen of eternity be lightened 
hereafter, and there will come seasons of profound repose, 
longer.or shorter, from which we shall awake, as we do now 
from the slumbers of night, to a keener sense of the ecstasy 
of new-found existence. But we must not speculate. We 
only belittle the great subject when we do. It is not for us 
to dream even how the Infinite Wisdom will realize its 
purposes. ; 

At present, the divine instinct of our nature is very weak 
in us all. But all life is a discipline, working to awaken it, 
to call it forth and crown it with its rightful. sovereignty. 
To this end are all the suffering and the sin, all the tears 
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and the blood that are shed, all the agonies and heart-break- 
ings of life: to stimulate this holy thing, to quicken the 
God in man. The end is worth the means a thousand times 
over, black with terror and mystery as these means often 
are. “I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which will be 
revealed in us.” He, whose immortal words I quote, knew 
what suffering is, and had a foretaste of the glory. 

Few are they in any age, in whom, in this brief morning 
twilight of our being, the effect of this stern but most gra- 
cious ministry of the Eternal Providence has been witnessed 
in any impressive degree. But these few, who have turned 
from darkness to light, from the power of things finite and 
transitory to the Infinite and the Everlasting,— these are 
the heralds of a life undying. Here on earth, in them the 
corruptible has put on incorruption, the mortal, immortality. 

At the head of these stands the Crucified, who, in filial 
obedience to the God within, in the bloom of his years, 
hating his mortal life when it would bar his upward way, 
went serenely to bitter death, and so left-us our grandest 
warrant of an imperishable existence. Thus, while his 
empty tomb attests the soul’s power over death, it is his 
Cross that vindicates its immortality. 

We have yet so to sympathize with him as to be able to 
behold the immortal in him in the fulness of its God-like 
beauty. Were we able to ascend into his sphere, and to 
know his personal power, we should no longer think it 
incredible that he rose from the dead; our eyes would 
be opened to discern the mighty, spiritual strength that was 
in him, the transcendent energy of will by which he broke 
the chains of death and awoke from the deep slumber. 

We can sympathize with him; but only on one inexorable 
condition: what was his life must become our life. Until 
truth is supreme in us as it was in him, our faith in immor- 
tality can be only adream. A living faith. in eternal life 
springs from a consciousness of those affections, which, as we 
have seen, show themselves to be immortal; and upon the 
vigor of their exercise the depth of that consciousness of an 
undying life depends. 
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To conclude with a passage from the writings of one who 
stands in the front rank of the men of science of this age: — 


The situation of man on this globe, says Sir John Herschel, is, in many 
respects, exceedingly remarkable. Compared with its other inhabitants, 
he seems, when we regard only his physical constitution, in almost every 
respect, their inferior; and equally unprovided for the supply of his 
natural wants, and his defence against the numberless enemies that 
surround him. No other animal passes so large a portion of its existence 
in a state of absolute helplessness. To no other warm-blooded animal has 
Nature denied that indispensable covering, without which the vicissitudes 
of a temperate, and the rigors of a cold, climate are equally insupportable ; 
and to scarcely any has she been so sparing in external weapons, whether 
for attack or defence. Destitute alike of speed to avoid, and of arms to 
repel, the aggressions of his voracious foes, man, if abandoned to mere 
instinct, would be of all creatures the most miserable. 

Yet man is the undisputed lord of the creation. The spoils of all 
Nature are in daily requisition for his most common uses, yielded with 
more or less readiness, or wrested with reluctance from the mine, the 
forest, the ocean, and the air. He is constituted a speculative being. He 
contemplates the world around him, not with a passive, indifferent gaze 
as a set of phenomena in which he has no interest, but as it may be made 
subservient to his comfort; he beholds it as a system disposed with order 
and design, and is led to the conception of an Intelligence superior to his 
own, which he may well term Infinite, since he sees no limit to the 
instances in which it is manifested, but finds that they are continually 
opening upon him in increasing abundance, and that, as the study of one 
prepares him to understand another, refinement follows upon refinement, 
wonder on wonder, till he becomes bewildered in admiration, and his 
intellect falls back on itself in utter hopelessness of arriving at an end. 

Seeing that all that the longest life and most vigorous intellect can 
give him power to discover serves only to place him on the bare frontier 
of knowledge, and affords a distant glimpse of boundless realms beyond, 
is it wonderful that a being thus constituted should first encourage a 
hope, and by degrees acknowledge an assurance, that his intellectual 
existence will not terminate with the dissolution of his corporeal frame, 
but rather, in a future state of being, disencumbered of a thousand 
obstructions, endowed with acuter senses and higher faculties, he shall 
drink deep at that fountain of beneficent Wisdom, for which the slight 
taste obtained on earth has given him so keen a relish?* 


*Sir J. Herschel’s Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy. 
W. H. FURNEss. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


REV. GEORGE PUTNAM, D.D. 


Dr. Putnam died at his home in Roxbury on Thursday evening, 
April 11. He preached for the first time in the Church of the 
First Religious Society in Roxbury, April 11, 1830,— just forty- 
eight years before his death. During nearly the whole of that 
period, he was looked up to as the foremost man in Roxbury. 
Very soon after his settlement he was regarded by those who 
heard him as second to no preacher in the land. He had always 
great influence in his immediate neighborhood, and took an 
active interest in whatever most deeply concerned its welfare. 
His great fund of common sense, his practical sagacity, and his 
perfect truthfulness made him a leader, wherever he was, in mat- 
ters small or great. He had a decisive, energetic, off-hand way of 
speaking and acting, which indicated great fertility of resources. 
His intimate friend, Ephraim Peabody, a most discriminating 
judge of men, used to say that he had never known a man whose 
impromptu opinion in practical matters he would value so highly, 
but that his first thoughts were often better than his second 
thoughts. He filled important posts of usefulness, and always 
with honor. 

The most important position he held was that of a member of 
the Corporation of Harvard University, which he held for more 
than twenty years. He took part in the appointment of no less 
than three presidents, and of nearly every professor now con- 
nected with the institution. We have never heard him spoken of 
as an originator. But, as one of a very small body, he must have 
taken his full share of responsibility in the measures which have 
so essentially changed the condition and character of the uni- 
versity. He entered heartily into the idea of managing its 
affairs, as he would the affairs of a great business concern; and 
the able business men with whom he was associated have cer- 
tainly, from this point of view, had a great success. The number 
of students has been increased threefold. The outward marks 
of prosperity in Cambridge are unmistakable. The pecuniary re- 
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sources of the college have been greatly enlarged. During the last 
year the income of the college exceeded its expenditures by nearly 
sixty thousand dollars. And more than this: there never has 
been so large, so able, and so accomplished a body of teachers 
on the board of instruction, or more thorough special scholarship 
among the students. But the cost of instruction and of living has 
been largely increased. The habits of the students have been 
growing more and more luxurious and expensive. The prevalent 
tone of society is not in favor of hard work and intellectual 
attainments. The great middle classes are, to a considerable 
extent, practically excluded from the college by- its expensive 
habits and its social inequalities. These results, for good and for 
evil, have come partly from the place — near a great city,—and 
partly from the changing circumstances of the times; but also, in 
no small degree, from those who have controlled the administra- 
tion of the university during the last five and twenty years. 

In speaking of the effect of the modern division of labor, Dr, 
Channing once said, “ We have improved fabrics, but deteriorated 
men.” Is not this the tendency of the new system of instruction? 
It produces more skilful chemists, more thorough mathematicians, 
more learned philologists, and generally more accomplished spe- 
cialists. But is it equally favorable to the production of large- 
minded, liberally-educated men? Does it help to endow them 
with broad sympathies and comprehensive habits of thought, and 
so to fit them for the higher uses of life? It is too early to 
‘answer these questions decisively, or to determine how much we 
are indebted to Dr. Putnam as a Fellow of Harvard College, for 
his influence in bringing about this new order of things. 

Dr. Putnam was a member of the convention for revising the 
Constitution of the State in 1853, and presidential elector in 1864. 
He was twice chosen to the State legislature, where he was a 
useful member, acting intelligently, and speaking with decided 
effect. For a long time he was associated with the Rev. George 
E. Ellis, D.D., as editor of the Christian Haaminer, but left 
most of the labor and responsibility with his junior colleague. 

There is nothing very remarkable in this outline. But Dr. 
Putnam was a very remarkable man. He had the great and rare 
gift of eloquence in his sacred calling. The one distinguishing 
quality which gave him so eminent a place among his associates 
and contemporaries was his power as a Christian preacher. He 
knew how to reach the hearts and consciences of his hearers. 
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His ordination as a Christian preacher was his coronation. The 
pulpit was his throne. He stood up there as a king among men, 
and spoke as one having authority. Elsewhere his bearing was 
that of an ordinary man. To a careless observer, his personal 
appearance was insignificant. But in the pulpit he rose with a 
commanding presence. In an association of ministers, to which 
he belonged many years ago, all looked up to him as a very able 
man; but he took no leading part in the discussion of great ques- 
tions, and seldom said anything that was particularly impressive 
or suggestive. The two Peabodys, Ephraim and Andrew, Bartol, 
and Bellows were far more brilliant, attractive, and instructive 
talkers. But in his own pulpit he appeared in the plenitude of 
his power. 

In his early days he exchanged freely with his brethren, and was 
at once and everywhere recognized as an extraordinary preacher. 
He was not a scholar or a metaphysician. He did not go deeply 
into science; but he kept along with the current progress of the 
age. The first sermons that we heard him preach, about forty 
years ago, were on the argument from design as illustrated by 
the wonderful mechanism of the human hand; and the idea and 
illustration were suggested by Bell’s treatise on the hand,— a very 
popular work at that time. They were exceedingly interesting 
sermons. The most effective sermon that we ever heard from 
him was suggested by Macauley’s article on the trial of Warren 
Hastings, when it first appeared. His subject was fidelity to 
duty. It went very much into detail, taking up the different 
pursuits in which men are engaged. A man has no right to give 
his name to an enterprise, unless he knows about it, and heartily 
approves of it. He has no right to appear as the officer of a 
business institution, unless he does the duty implied by that 
relation. So he went on from orie occupation to another, apply- 
ing his rule of right, till he had brought us all before the judg- 
ment-seat of heaven, and these little actions, right or wrong, 
were revealed to us, as they will appear in the majesty of the 
divine presence. Many of his most impressive sermons were 
thus suggested by what he had been reading during the week. 
Indeed, some of his most intelligent and admiring hearers used to 
aay that they could tell by the coloring of his sermons what novel 
he had been reading last. 

Preaching with him was a very serious and living thing. 
Whatever instructed, affected, or interested him most went into 
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it, but not till it had first entered into his own mind, and made a 
part of his own vital experience. He did not go below the 
depth of his hearers, or soar far above them. He took the 
thought that was familiar to them, imbued it with his own emo- 
tional and religious spirit, and gave it back to them with an 
emphasis and a power which made it seem to them entirely new. 
And new it was. His own creative impress had been stamped 
upon it, and had given to it a new significance. He did not, like 
Channing, with a prophetic insight, rsach into great and novel 
ideas which were to give a new movement to the religious 
thought of the age, and enlarge our Christian consciousness. He 
had nothing of the subtlety of mind or the lofty genius and 
wonderful analytical power by which Bushnell melted down old 
systems of theology, and recreated them. Nor had he the broader 
philosophical methods by which Dewey has made the counting- 
room and the work-shop grand schools of ethics. But he had a 
marvellous endowment of common sense which penetrated every- 
thing that he touched. It suggested the words that he used. 
Short, incisive, Anglo-Saxon words and phrases were used by 
him as rifle-balls, and always reached the mark. In a powerful 
lecture on intemperance, he had, with vivid coloring, been de- 
scribing the wretched wife and family of a drunkard. Our emo- 
tions in their behalf had been more and more intensified till at 
last he paused a moment or two, and then with overpowering 
pathos added the words: “It is too bad; it is too bad.” No 
climax could be more perfect. 

Dr. Putnam was a preacher to business men. In that he had 
no equal. He was himself a business man. He identified him- 
self with business men. For some years during the latter part of 
his ministry, he was said to be oftener found in the office of an 
able business man than in his own study during the early part of 
the week. This was no pastime, but he was giving his attention 
earnestly to business. Probably he did too much of this for his 
own best religious culture. Possibly his mind, in those days of 
devotion to money-making, may, “like the dyer’s hand,” have 
taken too much the complexion of that which it was working in. 
But it undoubtedly increased his power as a preacher to that class 
of men. He knew their temptations and exposures, their weak- 
ness and their strength. He had learned how to put them on 
their guard, how to appeal to them, how to point out their dan- 
gers, and hold up to them the greatest incentives to virtue. 

12 
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When a hearer thinks the minister is aiming specially at him, and 
becoming offensively personal in his remarks, he cannot know 
how often in that very thing the preacher has first been probing 
his own heart, and is now only applying to others what he had 
first applied still more pungently to himself. In this way, we 
have no doubt Dr. Putnam had gained his extraordinary power 
of preaching to business men. He knew what they could bear, 
and, therefore, instead of discouraging them by what would seem 
to them, as it may also have seemed to him, an impracticable stand- 
ard of moral attainment, he adapted himself to them. He made 
all reasonable allowances for them, and yet held them up toa 
very high mark. There was, at least, no hypocrisy about him. 
He did not pretend to a higher standard than he accepted for 
himself. If he loved to make money, or hated to lose it, he said 
so. There was a manly sense of truthfulness in him, which added 
immensely to his other great qualities. When, therefore, he 
stood up before his people as a teacher and a leader, they will- 
ingly allowed him to instruct them, and lead them upward into a 
higher life. But the same truthfulness which we attribute to him 
obliges us to say, that, if he had given his heart and time less to 
business, he would have escaped many temptations,—his vision 
heavenward would have been clearer; loftier views of life in all 
its relations and ongoings would have drawn him onward, and 
made the unseen laws of God’s spiritual kingdom more real to 
him. 

Dr. Putnam’s associations were mostly with men of affairs. 
His views of life seemed to us seriously affected by this worldly- 
sided intercourse. He overvalued the importance of wealth, and 
had an undue respect for those who were engaged in its pursuit. 
An honorable and successful business man seemed more than any 
other to fill out his ideal of success. He undervalued his own 
profession, seeming to forget what a field of labor and influence 
and personal improvement and advancement it had opened for 
him. He had little intercourse with his professional brethren, 
and sometimes met them with a chilling courtesy. After the 
death of his early friend, Ephraim Peabody, he had, we believe, 
no great intimacy with any minister. He would have been sorry 
to have a son enter the ministry. On our remonstrating with 
him for the discouragements which he had thrown in the way of 
a young man’s choice of the ministry as a profession, he said: 
“Unless his predilections and convictions are strong enough to 
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overcome any obstacles I can raise, he had better not be a minis- 
ter.” There was truth in this. It ought not to be made too easy 
to become a minister. If it were harder work to get into the 
profession ; if a more difficult, more severe, and self-denying pre- 
paration were required, there would be fewer failures, and the 
ministry would hold a more commanding place than it now does. 

Dr. Putnam was a man of very uncommon powers,— emotional 
as well as intellectual. He-would have been eminent as a lawyer, 
a merchant, or a public man. His mind was practical rather than 
philosophical or ideal, and he followed its natural bent. But he 
had also other and higher faculties which connected him with the 
unseen and eternal; and in the exercise of these higher faculties 
were “the hidings of the power” which threw itself as a royal 
mantle around him in his highest moments, and gave him his 
great ascendancy as a minister of Christ. If he had given these 
higher faculties a freer play and larger development, we believe 
that he would have been a grander power in the upward progress 
of the world. He was a prudent rather than a wise man. His 
views indicated keenness of intellect rather than breadth or lofti- 
ness of vision. He was led by the case before him rather than by 
profoundness of insight or any comprehensive habit of generaliza- 
tion. 

His sympathies were confined mostly to his parish and his per- 
sonal friends. The extension of Christian truth, as he understood 
it, beyond the limits of his own society was apparently a matter 
of no great interest to him. Within his own sphere he was very 
great. Outside of that sphere he was nothing. For years he 
seldom preached away from home. He published almost noth- 
ing. He had, and deserved to have, a great reputation as a 
preacher. But with most persons he was onlya name. They 
had never heard him or read anything of his. His death, there- 
fore, which has caused such grief, and created such a void among 
those who knew him well, is hardly felt by the public. It is easy 
to say that this is all wrong; that a man of such powers for good 
ought to have enlarged the sphere of his activity so as to be felt 
throughout the land, or, at least, throughout the denomination to 
which he belonged. It is easy to say this; but we doubt whether 
it is wise or entirely true. 

Men of his powers of intellect and of his moral integrity are 
generally the best judges of the methods by which they can work 
to the best advantage. They understand better than another 
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their own limitations. We hear it said of one of our most gifted 
ministers, that if he would only confine himself to his professional 
duties, and concentrate on them his extraordinary faculties, he 
would accomplish a vast deal more than he does. Perhaps he 
might. But possibly he has not, and never could have, the power 
of concentrating all his strength on one point. Perhaps the 
inexhaustible fertility of his mind is kept up by the rotation and 
variety of the crops which are taken from it. Who knows? He, 
probably, better than you or we. And so with Dr. Putnam. The 
man who has done so much, and done it so well, ought not to be 
lightly criticised. He probably knew best what he could do, and 
especially what he could not do. What he did best, he did better 
than any one else; and it was not a little thing either. To preach 
from Sunday to Sunday to one of the largest and most intelligent 
congregations in Boston, to hold them together with increasing 
interest and in increasing numbers year after year, for more than 
forty years, impressing upon them the great lessons of Christian 
faith and duty, is a work which the most gifted of men might 
well aspire to as worthy of the highest and best efforts of a life- 
time. We may regret that, like Dr. Furness, Dr. Putnam practi- 
cally said, “ For me, my diocese is dukedom large enough.” But 
a man who knows as well as he did how to extend his influence 
for good over more than a thousand people has a task large 
enough to engage all his powers of heart and mind. And a great 
and blessed privilege it is. 

The same reply may be made to those who complain that Dr. 
Putnam failed to take a leading part in any of the great reforms 
of the day. He once, nearly forty years ago, gave a powerful lect- 
ure on temperance, taking what is called extreme ground. He de- 
livered it in several different places, and with extraordinary effect. 
If he had gone on in that direction, he would have surpassed all 
the temperance lecturers of his day. But, after a few weeks, he 
gave it up, and receded from the ground which he had taken. 
There were those who attributed this withdrawal from a noble 
enterprise and its leading idea to prudential motives. We do not 
assent to the justice of such an imputation. He was not born to 
be a reformer. The cast of his mind unfitted him for such a part. 
However he might be carried away for a season by the powerful 
impulses of his nature to expose and denounce a terrible scourge 
like intemperance, his tastes, his mental habits, and deliberate con- 
victions all conspired to make the inevitable excesses and exag- 
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gerations connected with such a movement repulsive to him. 
And so, after the first fervor of his enthusiasm had subsided, he 
probably felt that he had “gone too fast and too far,” and that 
this was not the field in which he could labor most happily, or 
accomplish the greatest amount of good. 

Every man’s powers are limited. Dr. Putnam’s efforts were 
confined to a narrower range than those of any other man that 
we have known of his surpassing ability. We think it was a 
mistake to shut himself up within so small a circle, and to take 
so slight an interest in the grand questions and movements which 
were shaking the world, and calling for all the light and help 
that Christian faith and wisdom and eloquence could bestow. 
But he thought otherwise. He gave his richest ideas, experience, 
and life to his people. He lived in them and in his home. The 
pulpit was the centre of his power. He looked down from that 
as from a vantage-ground to captivate the souls of men, and bring 
them into willing subjection to the laws of righteousness. He 
kept along, in a superficial way, as we all must, with the intellect- 
ual movement of the age, his views and habits of thought con- 
stantly modified by the world’s progress. His most effective 
preaching was during the last year or two before his health sud- 
denly gave out. His prayers were as remarkable as his sermons, 
and filled out what was wanting in them. His short, earnest 
petitions for “things requisite and necessary for the body as well 
as the soul” seemed to come from an over-burdened heart which 
lived in very close relationship with God. 

He was not what would be called a model pastor. He did not 
visit fis people often or regularly. He had his personal friends, 
as every good man ought to have, and their homes were very 
familiar to him. But ordinary parish calls, to be made as a 
matter of course, even against the grain, did not come within his 
line of duty. He did not go about gossipping from house to 
house, or entering into the small talk of the hour. But when 
great events, for good or evil, came to his parishioners, his heart 
was touched. He came to them with sympathies which sanctified 
to them their grief or joy, and brought them throbbing with emo- 
tion into living union with the Fountain of Life. Nothing could 
exceed his tenderness and thoughtfulness for them. And what 
had moved him and them in their private intercourse found a 
deeper, grander expression in the church, and gave a new inten- 
sity and power to its services. He thus took into his own bosom 
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the affecting experiences of all his people, and, making them his 
own, poured them out in sermon or prayer, irradiating them 
with the light of Christian truth, or uplifting them by the strength 
of his Christian faith. Hence it was that few ministers have been 
so loved and honored as he was. Every year he seemed to grow 
more deeply into the affections and the confidence of his people. 

He was born in the country, and preserved always the simple, 
frugal, temperate tastes of his childhood. When he was stricken 
down by paralysis, he accepted the warning with calmness and 
faith. It was hard to be cut off from the work of his life. 
“Preaching,” he said, “is the only thing I know how to do.” In 
giving up that, he felt that his occupation was gone. But he did 
not complain. When we saw him last, three or four months ago, 
he was confined to his room, but seemed contented and cheerful. 
He spoke of his life as a fortunate and happy one, contrasting it 
favorably with what it might have been if he had accepted the 
call he had received early in his ministry to a large, wealthy, and 
influential society in Boston. He had the love of influence, which 
goes with the consciousness of great intellectual strength. He 
was sensitive to criticism, and not patient of opposition. But 
he had no unworthy or little ambitions. He shrunk from noto- 
riety. He loved his friends and his home. His colleague, in his 
appropriate and beautiful address at his funeral, says of him in his 
last days: “He often spoke of his work-day life as at an end. 
His conversation was much of the past. We all know that it had 
its triumphs,— successes which come only to the few; but almost 
never did he refer to those things which others applauded. In 
one of those last hours he said: ‘Men have their succes#@s, one 
this and one that, one a little more and another a little less; but 
that one should overtop another,— what does it signify?’ A few 
days before his death, he said, ‘I should like to go to work. I 
never was so well fitted for it as now. I have watched life, and 
know a little more about it than in earlier years. ‘I am just ready 
for it” Yes, just ready for his work; but it was to be taken up 
and carried on in other realms and under other conditions and 
forms of being. 


ORTHODOX DISCUSSION OF FUTURE RETRIBUTION. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his recent discourse on equality, char- 
acterizes the current discussion on Eternal Punishment as pecul- 
iar to the dreary English middle-class life which he has stigma- 
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tized as philistine. Something like this qualification of this topic 
is implied in Rev. O. B. Frothingham’s recent sermon on,“ The 
Dogma of Hell,” in the introductory passage which expresses 
surprise at having been brought to discourse of a theme that six 
months earlier he would have scornfully rejected as a topic of 
pulpit discourse. But since Mr. Frothingham has found it incum- 
bent on him to preach upon this subject, and inasmuch as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold includes in his list of inhumane philistine sub- 
jects nearly all current topics of moral and religious discussion 
(which may perhaps have lost caste and rational interest with 
him since he took final leave in the “ Last Essays” of theological 
themes), we may perhaps be forgiven for supposing that our 
readers are not without interest in a discussion that is profoundly 
exercising Orthodoxy, in several of its branches, at least, and 
challenging attention in the secular periodicals. When an emi- 
nently conservative review like the North American gives much 
of its space to a “Symposium,” setting forth various views upon 
this topic; when Westminster Abbey rings with indignant chal- 
lenge of the traditional doctrine; when Orthodox weeklies send 
out circulars, and anxiously tabulate replies as to clerical belief ; 
when one of the leading Congregational reviews opens its columns 
to argument pro and con; when volume after volume comes 
forth from sources heretofore reckoned Orthodox, to defend the 
heresies of Future Probation, Eternal Hope, and Final Restora- 
tion,— those who settled these questions for themselves a genera- 
tion or two ago cannot be indifferent to the contest that is going 
on concerning them in quite new departments of the controversial 
field. They cannot be dissatisfied to find that the familiar weap- 
ons of the conflict — Scriptural, rational, and moral,—long ago 
proved by them and never vanquished, furnish still the armament 
of the new assailants of the old dogma, and are still cogent and 
serviceable as of old, against the shifting and half-surrendered 
defences. 

There is, indeed, little that is novel to liberal Christians in this 
discussion, except the new state of the parties, the increased 
acceptance and force of the old arguments, on the one side, with 
the larger mental breadth and liberality of the new age; and, on 
the other, the diminished range and lessened confidence of tone. 
The positiveness of Mr. Cook and Prof. Tyler, amply adequate as 
it may be regarded, is as far below the pitch of the old theolo- 
gians as their arguments are shrunken from the terrible array of 
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proofs with which those theologians were wont to demonstrate 
the hopeless and dreadful doom of the impenitent. There is 
nothing now of the right of the potter to make vessels for honor 
and dishonor as he will; nothing of the infinite ill-desert of sin 
against an infinite God; nothing but deprecation for the use of 
material imagery in depicting the doom of the lost. More than 
that, the aggressive spirit and the sense of security have passed 
over to the liberal party, are with Dr. Whiton and Canon Farrar 
instead of with Prof. Tyler andJoseph Cook. Eternal punish- 
ment is evidently put upon its defence; and, evidently, is aware 
that the judgment of the world, if not the vdiwm theologicum is 
against it. 

The Scriptural line of argument in the recent publications of 
Canon Farrar and Dr. Whiton is the one familiar to our readers 
in the works of Starr King, James Freeman Clarke, and others; 
and is wholly adequate so far as to show that there is no warrant 
in the language of the New Testament for affirming the endless- 
ness of future punishment. Prof. Tyler is neither correct nor 
quite ingenuous in seeking to fix the sense of endlessness upon the 
Greek word translated “everlasting” in our version. It is quite 
true that he cites many instances where it must bear this sense in 
classic usage; but he is quite aware that it would be as easy to 
find in like usage numerous instances where it could not be so ren- 
dered. If he were as stringent in rendering the terms, death, per- 
dition, destruction, etc., he would soon see how extremely out of 
place on exegetical grounds is his undisguised contempt for the 
theory of annihilation. 

But the conflict is not mainly waged along the indecisive lines 
of exegetical warfare. Mr. Cook, indeed, says, departing for once 
from the severe exactitude of “cool science,” that the meaning of 

*the New Testament settles the matter for Christians. But the 
question, as well as that meaning, remains unsettled, nevertheless. 
And we submit that whoever else may quote the supernatural 
sanctions of the Bible as reason for accepting a doctrine at which 
his sense of justice relucts, Mr. Cook is estopped from doing so 
by his cordial and emphatic citation of John Stuart Mill’s famous 
passage, refusing to worship a Being who is not good in the sense 
in which he uses that term in its application to men. Are we to 
conclude, then, that the doctrine of eternal evil presents no diffi- 
culty tojthe moral sentiments of Mr. Cook, and that he reserves 
to himself the luxury of refusing to yield allegiance to what con- 
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‘tradicts his sense of justice, since he makes light of what is dic- 
tated by the moral sentiments of a large section of the Christian 
people of the world? To this heroic believer, such sentiments 
doubtless seem but the squeamish prejudices of “limp and laven- 
der liberalism”; and not the practised vivisector himself can 
more impatiently waive away the friend of humanity in the inter- 
est of science, than Mr. Cook puts away “mere sentiment” 
against everlasting sin and woe in defending what he is pleased 
to call scientific theology. 

Well, it is a question of moral insight and moral feeling. The 
man to whom everlasting sin and suffering in God’s universe pre- 
sents no moral difficulty which compels him to give pause to 
extreme inferences from a few texts in Scripture,— mostly from 
parables and the more picturesque portions of the New Testa- 
ment,— cannot feel nor meet the rising protest which Orthodoxy 
is now supremely concerned to rationally dispose of. It is not 
long since Orthodoxy was as content with the wreck of the great 
mass of human souls as Mr. Cook now seems to be with that of a 
few hundred or thousand millions. 

He tells us that as we believe present sin and suffering for sin 
to consist with the Divine Goodness, our optimism is, therefore, 
logically bound to admit that eternal sin and misery may so con- 
sist. That is, because human freedom necessitates sin, and the 
penalties designed to rebuke and correct sin, it also necessitates 
the penalties that have no such tendency, and the failure of the 
Divine purpose for which the freedom was bestowed and the 
present woe and loss of sin incurred. Besides, as has been sug- 
gested to us, the logic, if good for anything, is good for a great 
deal more than even Mr. Cook would probably think such quali- 
fied optimism as he is able to believe in to be accordant with. 
Saintly men and women are very frequently, and for long periods 
of time, subject to severe misfortunes; and yet we believe, 
though sometimes with struggling and groping faith, that God is 
nevertheless good. Are we, therefore, obliged to say that the 
eternal suffering of the good may, in like manner, consist with 
the Divine Goodness, with optimism, and with right Christian 
sentiment? The reasoniyg that requires this is precisely parallel 
with that of Mr. Cook—and in this he but echoes current 
Orthodox opinion—in urging that because temporary sin and 
woe are consistent with a government of infinite wisdom and 
goodness, eternal sin and woe must be consistent with it also. 

13 
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Such argument is mere dust-throwing in the eyes of truth. It is, 
indeed, a heavy burden which the existence of sin in the world 
and the manifold evils of life lay upon our faith. We cannot 
abandon our thought, nor honestly stifle our difficulty, without 
undermining, and in the end withdrawing, the very foundation 
on which all our theism rests,—our moral perception and judg- 
ment. But these problems, if not wholly soluble, are, at least 
provisionally capable of settlement so long as the future is kept 
open for the working out of final good. 

Not so the existence of eternal sin and unending torments. 
That shuts the door of possible solution on all the difficulties 
which faith now struggles under, often agonized and almost 
despairing; and adds a new mass of dark and dreadful mystery 
to the burden life has already laid upon it, which dwindles into 
nothingness all the evils of all the ages hitherto, and charges 
upon the government of God the creation and everlasting uphold- 
ing of interminable and infinite sin and woe. To teach such a 
doctrine is to bind grievous burdens, and heavy to be borne, 
upon the faith of this generation,— burdens that will grow 
heavier and more intolerable as the ideas of God and goodness, of 
sin and eternity grow more adequate, and as humanity grows 
richer in the nobler sentiments and the truly Christian affettions. 
That trust in the Divine goodness does not collapse entirely 
under the strain is because the doctrine cannot, happily, be ade- 
quately pictured nor conceived. Modern advocates of the doc- 
trine often complain of the exaggerated and horrible pictures 
that have been painted of the everlasting doom; but, in fact, no 
picture can add terror to the conception of the everlastingness of 
sin’s debasement, remorse, with the conditions and circumstances 
of woe that such progressive and hopeless evil must draw upon 
itself. It is strange that the theological mind does not perceive 
what all the rest of the world perceives, that it is no longer a- 
question of exegesis, but a question of the possibility of believing; 
not a question, indeed, as to the truth of this doctrine wholly, but 
as to the character of the religion which upholds it, and the 
divineness of the gospel that is claimed to uphold it. No ipse 
dizit, doubtfully made out from fragmentary records of even the 
divinest life in history, will turn back the conscience and judg- 
ment of this or of the coming ages, to a view of the final out- 
come of all things which more and more deeply with all increas- 
ing spiritual unfolding and growth agonizes the heart of human- 
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ity, and shadows forever the perfect power and love of God. For 
the sake of Christianity, for the sake of religion and for its honor 
among men, for the respect of the world for theology and the 
dignity of the Church, no less than for the cheer and relief of 
humanity and the interests of right reason, we beseech our breth- 
ren to let the dogma of everlasting sin and woe rest in the 
obscurity which has been gathering round it during the last 
generation, even if they are unable to consign it utterly to the 
limbo of irrational and childish belief whose ghosts trouble no 
longer the daylight of our age. 

Two things are certain: this discussion is to have an increasing 
prominence for several years, and it is mainly to be carried on 
within the Orthodox body. It will not down at the bidding of 
ecclesiastical leaders or clever logical fencers; and no dogmatic 
enforcement of a disputed Scriptural exegesis will help its settle 
ment. The authority of Scripture finally rests on the appeal it 
makes to the moral nature of man, and the response it wakes in 
that nature. 

In this discussion, Liberal Christianity has an entirely second- 
ary, though still very deep and living interest. Everlasting pun- 
ishment for the sins of this life has long ceased to be a living 
doctrine to be opposed by Unitarian Christians. It is simply 
unthinkable in connection with their conceptions of the Divine 
Nature and of human salvation. 

Nor is it possible to justify the wisdom and beneficence of God 
by substituting the modern shift of position, and affirming that 
human freedom necessitates the existence in certain cases of ever- 
lasting sin. (Orthodoxy did not need this hypothesis while it af- 
firmed the infinite guilt of every offence against an infinite God.) 
If logically possible, it is infinitely unlikely that the resources 
of Almighty love and wisdom will be ineffective to redeem every 
rational soul at length; it is still more improbable that the soul 
that should persist in breaking itself upon the rock of the eternal 
law should not wear away its power of will and effort, and be 
shut up at last completely in the imprisoning walls of retributive 
fate, whence — unless it yielded then to the still seeking and 
healing grace — it must lose all power to sin in losing all power 
to repent, and fall out of rational and responsible existence 
altogether, in accordance with all observed facts of the increasing 
insanities that wait on evil-doing; and, finally, it is utterly 
incredible that the Divine wisdom and benevolence should have 
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created, and should continue to uphold in being, any soul that 
from the beginning was foreseen to be determined on everlasting 
rebellion, and so destined to unending degradation and suffering, 
—even if it be conceivable that the same wisdom and benevo- 
lence should have started from port any craft known certainly 
to be destined to drift to final wreck. 

In two aspects Liberal Christians regard the current discussion 
with intense interest and solicitude : — 

1. It saddens them to see that the persistent hold of the main 
body of Orthodox religious teachers upon this doctrine, and its 
close connection in many minds with Christianity, and with 
religion itself, is giving occasion for irreligion to scoff at and 
deride all religious faith whatever. The presence of this doc- 
trine in the popular theology is, more than anything else, the 
excuse and explanation of such crude and blatant scepticism as 
has lately been exhibited among us—in the lectures of Col. 
Ingersoll, for instance,— and the inevitable and growing revolt 
against this doctrine and its necessarily connected beliefs fur- 
nishes such scepticism with its large and lamentable opportunity. 

2. And the prevalence of this discussion imposes a duty upon 
us, not so much of controversy — which is passing, as we have 
said, into other hands —as of the positive illustration and enforce- 
ment of that rational, and, we believe, truly Christian idea of the 
relations of this world and eternal life, of character and of salva- 
tion, which shall help to deliver men from the bondage of an arti- 
ficial and impossible conception of God’s dealing with us, on the 
one hand; and, on the other, be the indubitable evidence of life 
and tested experience that such rational faith and doctrine have 
ample warrant in the import and spirit of the Christian Gospel, in 
the observed facts of life, and in the nature of man. Practically, 
we are concerned, not that. men shall believe less, but that they 
believe more in the reality and certainty of retribution, both 
present and future; and we believe that the substitution of a 
natural and vital, instead of an artificial and arbitrary connection 
between sin and penalty, between character and salvation, and a 
statement of the working of this everlasting law of compensation 
which shall not outrage the natural sense of right, and contradict 
the fundamental postulate of religion that affirms God’s perfect 
wisdom and goodness, to be the first steps in any successful 
method of making this generation feel the nearness and majesty 
and stringency of the Everlasting Law. 
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THINGS-AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 


The little collection of verses for children by this incomparable 
brother and sister, which has been brought to light the past year, 
has really been one of the literary surprises of the season; and 
not merely a literary event, but a discovery which arouses our 
slumbering memories with sweet recollections of childhood, and 
wakes up tender emotions of that devoted pair, without wife or 
husband or lover, who were satisfied with each other’s love, and 
who, with the terrible obstacles of sickness, disease, poverty, and 
insanity staring them in the face, still kept up their love of 
letters. In the midst of their higher pursuits, they brought them- 
selves down to the tender heart of childhood, and wrote these 
pretty rhymes. Long lost, they have come forth again, and put 
to the blush half the fanciful conceits which now fill our maga- 
zines for children, although these latter are really written to tickle 
the elaborate ear of grown-up folks. 

The editor takes pains to tell us which verses he thinks are 
Charles’ and which are Mary’s. We are inclined to believe we 
should have found them out ourselves, though perhaps in one or 
two cases we might differ from him. Charles’ are unquestionably 
freer, more spontaneous; in short, from the pen of genius. Mary’s 
are sometimes labored and involved in construction. Charles’ 
you can read to a child with more ease. Mary’s will trip you up. 
You must be particular to get the swing of the line, or the words 
will not fit in. Still, hers are good. They are neither of them 
afraid to put in a moral, as writers are nowadays. Mary has hers 
at the end generally; Charles works his in all along, or rather he 
does not work it all; it sweetly pervades his verse, because he 
was so good and gentle himself to every creature under heaven, 
that his sweetness could not help exhaling from his verses, and 
charming the ear and heart of the child. The simple, homely 
ways of life are brought into these verses, because the brother and 
sister lived this simple life themselves. Our English ancestors, 
we fancy, had a good many of the plain, wholesome habits which 
marked our New England fathers, and which reflect themselves 
in these, which might be called homely, verses. Not, however, 
the austerity of the Covenanter, nor the mechanical obedience of 
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the Puritan youth or maiden, but rather that wise and patient 
eye of father and motherhood, and that willing and docile subjec- 
tion of children, who were not ashamed to be guided by their 
elders, and thus were building up surely and yet spontaneously 
those characters which are the ornaments of the English-speaking 
race. 

Our animal friends are here represented in their cheeriest 
light; not with extravagant dialogue or prosy natural history, but 
in their simple human relations to us. The school-room and the 
lessons are not evaded, and yet made bright. The nursery, the 
baby, the doll, the kitchen, the breakfast, all these familiar objects 
come in. 

We have spoken of Mary’s rhymes being labored and halting. 
Charles’ are by no means perfect,— not so much from inability 
as from a kind of bluntness, joined to eccentricities and conceits 
in the use and arrangement of rhyming words. He is never dull, 
as Mary is occasionally; but it is irritating sometiines to read 
even his rhymes aloud. He carries the sense of his rhyming 
word on to the next line, so that it is hard to tell whether you 
are reading verses or prose. Many lovers of poetry, we know, 
read poetry in this way; but we have heard a distinguished 
linguist and littérateur once say that, in reading rhymed verse, we 
should always halt a little at the end of each line for the sake of 
musical sound; if the sense did not require it, it was the poet’s 
fault,— he should so compose his verse as to allow 1t. 

We question whether either the brother or sister had much ear 
for music. There is one rather prosy little poem in the book, 
taking to task a young person for being so devoted to music. 
The writer evidently considers music a trivial art compared with 
science and literature, etc. This shows us plainly the advance 
made in the true feeling about the fine arts throughout this coun- 
try and England during the last forty years. 

With all its limitations, we welcome this little bright-faced 
wanderer, so long hidden from ‘sight, but now appearing again to 
bring good cheer and wholesome truth into many a home. 


WOMAN’S HELPFULNESS IN THE CHURCH. 


This is the title of a paper read at a National Council of Con- 
gregational Orthodox churches, not many months ago, by the 
Rev. Dr. C. L. Goodell. 


He begins by saying some pungent words in regard to the 
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attitude which they ought to take in regard to women as public 
teachers : — 


I am set to grind in this mill of the woman question, concerning which 
the opinions of good men differ, while the Philistines look on and make 
sport. Public opinion on this subject is so sensitive, I may bring down 
the house as Sampson did. I desire to know the mind of the Spirit on 
this subject and to get at the truth. We cannot afford to allow prejudice, 
or custom, or false conservatism to bar out from the Lord’s vineyard any 
helpfulness which Christian women can properly render. To carry on 
Christian work without their aid is like dragging the chariot of Israel 
with one wheel off. Nothing could happen to a community more blessed 
than to have all its Christian women become earnest and active workers, 
according to the spirit and method of the gospel. 

Theories may differ, but the Bible is in harmony with the Bible. 
Truth does not contradict truth, and in the final, statement of the Chris- 
tian doctrine concerning woman’s place and work in the Church, all the 
different segments of truth will round into a perfect circle, and the truest 
and best will be reached for woman and for the Church. . .’. 

When souls are perishing as at flood or fire, let him help who will. 
Cannot one rescue a drowning man till he has an introduction? Where 
work for Christ presses, there is the place for the Christian to be. The 
desire and ability to do in such cases confer the right. Be it manhood or 
womanhood which is most alive to calls of God, that is the agent to step 
in. Lord, send by whom thou wilt. Let the mothers and daughters 
come to Israel’s help there; there is work for them all. No unwise 
delicacy should keep them back. It is the spirit which actuates the 
heart, that gives the flavor to the character and bearing. A woman may 
always move in private circles, and still be coarse and masculine, and 
brazen-faced. One may move in the eye of all the people, and still main- 
tain the Christian woman in all her refinement and delicacy,— modesty 
and power being co-mingled. It is well said that woman, displaying 
herself in public, is an unsightly object. Is it an agreeable sight to see 
man parade his gifts, and show himself off? . . . 

When we take the position that woman always serves God best when 
she serves him least in public, and that she is doomed to perpetual and 
unqualified silence in the churches, then God sends a woman with excep- 
tional gifts and graces to widen the thoughts and quicken the hearts of 
his people. If any brother desires to shut up this engine of God’s 
Providence, and sit on the safety-valve to keep order, let him! He will 
experience an early translation. We must be ready by a spiritual life to 
discern the spirits, and accept God’s gifts as they come, and profit by 
them. 


He takes up the subject of foreign missions, and questions 
whether it is well to have separate boards for women and men. 
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We are glad to see this subject discussed among our orthodox 
friends ; for, though undoubtedly, in the past, it has been necessary, 
on account of prejudice, that women should organize themselves 
separately for intellectual and religious and philanthropic move- 
ments; the time is now coming when ancient barriers are melt- 
ing away, and the true ideal of the highest human society may be 
reached; when men and women work together for the public 
good, and supply spiritually and intellectually those qualities 
which are wanting in each other; making thus that fine balance 
which will equalize and strengthen the best forces of humanity 
and social life. Here is what he says about the American Board 
of Missions and the Women’s Board : — 


Is is wise and expedient to organize permanently in the churches sepa- 
rate boards for women? If the question were, Shall boards be organized 
for men alone? we should at once say “ No”; men need Christian women 
with them in their work. Why is it not true of women? Can we profita- 
bly put upon each church and upon the churches all the net-work of two 
organizations to do one common work, however important that work? 
We are fast getting what is, in effect, two foreign missionary boards. Is 
this the best thing? And does the example lead in the right direction? 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN ABROAD. 


We have received our usual packet of journals which are work- 
ing for the higher development of women abroad: the Woman’s 
Gazette — the woman suffrage journal,—reports of Cambridge Uni- 
versity extension, lectures on the English revolution, of schools 
for cookery, and the general movements all over England to give 
girls a better opportunity to gain knowledge than was granted to 
their parents. 


Our English friends move with great carefulness and calmness 
in all these progressive questions. They do not heat and fret 
themselves as we do; but they go steadily on with that kind of 
stolidity which is so observable in the English people, and which 
has been lost under the influences of our American climate. They 
have a kind of tenacity of purpose which will not let go. They 
are not thin-skinned, so to speak; sometimes are wanting in tact, 
in a quick comprehension of a new idea; but when they have got 
it, they do not chafe and wear themselves out because other 
people oppose them or laugh at them, but hammer right on at 
their work; so that although in the first place they seem more 
cautious and more timid than we, in the end their calmness and 
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' discretion give them courage, and they are in reality bolder, less 
slaves to public opinion, and more open to honest conviction than 
ourselves. 

We always take pleasure in receiving our copies of the Wo- 
man’s Educational Union, that modest little journal, so full, so 
compact with wise, matured thought, and well spiced, at the same 
time, with telling extracts from speeches and papers given in 
England and all over Europe on this great and pressing question 
of the fitness of woman to cope with man in the moral and intel- 
lectual work of life. 

Miss Shirreff, editor with Mr. Bartley, always gives us in these 
journals some of the valuable conclusions which she has evidently 
worked out from her own practical experience, as well as from 
the patient and profound study of causes and their effects. In 
speaking of the tendency of young minds to throw off the opin- 
ions of the past, and look upon their intellectual position as 
superior to that of the wise persons who have trained them, she 
approaches the subject with a true conception of the dignity of 
past methods and achievements, and yet shows a liberal and sym- 
pathetic judgment in regard to the latitude which should be 
given to the independent spirit of the young mind. We give 
here an extract from this paper :— 


When the young rebels imagine they have shown great originality of 
thought, in casting off what sufficed for the conduct of their elders, 
encourage them in free discussion of the matter, applaud the testing of 
old authorities, only insist on the examination being candid and the 
thought clear; be always ready to listen to the reasons that have satisfied 
them, and meet them with reasoning only, or with the wholesome chill of 
a “why,” that demands an answer, if the reputation for thought and 
originality is to be supported. It is astonishing what a check is thus 
given to the mere arrogance of novel opinions. We do not thereby 
restore the mind to the condition of respect and reverence; but we pre- 
vent its sliding into the pitiable state in which these sentiments become 
impossible. It has been commonly held that the study of science has 
fostered opposition to authority, while literature cultivates reverence for 
the past. Doubtless this is true to a great extent, and we see the progress 
of democratic opinion accompany the progress of science. But here we 
may again adopt a homeeopathic treatment in education, and seek from 
science itself aid in combating the spirit it is reputed to have fostered ; 
for it is only in appearance that the study of science has produced this 
effect. It does, indeed, oppose mere traditionary, unquestioning rever- 
ence, and many a cherished, many a poetical idol has fallen before its 
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attacks. But if we study the method of the attack, we find that it will be 
no less powerful against the unreasoning opposition to authority than 
against the superstitious respect for tradition. What science demands is 
clear proof. 

The dogmatism of sceptics, and the tyranny of mere majorities or of 
fashion, are as much at variance with the real scientific spirit as dogma- 
tism or tyrannies of any other kind. Let us then use this study for its 
best educational purpose, and so train young minds to scientific methods 
that they shalb be able to see when any accusation is proved or not 
against some old custom or opinion; whether its claims to be retained, or 
those of the new one to be accepted, rest on good grounds or not. We 
shall thus have done our best to make the rebellious form of unreason 
appear in its true light,—as absurd, namely, as unreason in any other 
shape. In all we do our efforts must be directed, not to stifle free inquiry, 
but to promote a more healthy growth ; not to put down opposition con- 
temptuously or authoritatively, but only to strip it of its false dignity by 
letting the candor and modesty of really free inquiry be seen in com- 
parison. 


Here is a spicy cutting from an address delivered before the 
Ladies’ Educational Association, at Aberdeen, by Prof. Milligan: 


Even those men who pique themselves on the idea that some gifts have 
been bestowed in larger measure on man than on woman, must admit 
that other gifts have been granted more largely to woman than to man. 
This much, at least, is certain: that, in the general distribution of gifts, 
men and women stand upon a wonderful equality. There is a fair and 
even balance. The one cannot say to the other that there is anything 
either in the arrangements of Nature or in the scheme of Providence 
indicating inferiority in that mind which either has received. But, if it 
be so, the very possession of the gift implies the responsibility to use and 
to improve it. Nor is there any way of escaping the conclusion except 
by asserting that woman’s powers are of an entirely different order from 
man’s,— that woman is, in the very purpose of her being, designed not so 
much to think, to reason; to be affected by the creations of the philoso- 
pher, the poet, and the painter, as to sew, to embroider, to make the best 
of the cold mutton. It is often said, no doubt, that by this higher educa- 
tion of which we speak so much we shall dewomanize woman. I am 
hardly careful to reply to the charge. There is some reason to think that 
it comes mainly from men who have a secret consciousness that they 
have unmanned themselves. They are afraid that if woman become 
what she may be and ought to be, their own inferiority will appear. 
They are afraid of being compelled to take a second place in the presence 
of those whom, to gratify their own indolence, they style, in a sense never 
intended by the Apostle, when he used the phrase, “ Weaker vessels.” 

M. P. Le 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


It was a happy idea of the editor of the Mineteenth Century 
which suggested the devotion of a few back pages of this maga- 
zine to the discussion of live themes by leading representative 
men. Whether we agree or not with Dr. Peabody that the term 
“symposium,” which in plain Greek if not in plain English means 
a “drinking bout,” is not altogether well-applied to a talk on 
themes which seem too sober for such an occasion, we must admit 
that the themes themselves have been philosophic, and that the 
courtesy and tolerance which have accompanied the expression 
of very diverse views are such as we might expect at a dinner- 
party where the guests were judiciously and reasonably temperate. 
Probably the writers themselves have been equally conscious 
with their readers of the incomplete and inexhaustive charaeter 
of their contributions to these debates, thought in this case being 
much limited by a lack of extension. The papers have been sug- 
gestive rather than conclusive; and perhaps their greatest value 
has been seen in the discussions they have awakened, and the 
more elaborate treatises they have called forth. For instance, we 
are indebted to the Nineteenth Century’s symposium on “ Immor- 
tality” for Mr. John Fiske’s comforting article in the January 
and February North American Review on “A Crumb for the 
Modern Symposium,” in which he assures us of his belief “that 
modern scientific philosophy, as represented by Spencer and 
Huxley, not only affords no support to materialism, but condemns 
it utterly, and drives it off the field altogether,” and that “it is 

eeven clearer to-day than it was in the time of Descartes that no 
possible analytic legerdemain can ever translaté thought into exten- 
sion or extension into thought”; and further, that “for all that 
physiological psychology has achieved, there is no more ground for 
doubt as to a future life to-day than there was in the time of 
Descartes; whatever grounds of belief were valid then are 
equally valid now.” “A Woman’s Reply to Frederic Harrison in 
the British Quarterly Review for April was called forth by the 
same article. The earlier symposium on “The Influence upon 
Morality of a Decline in Religious Belief” has suggested the 
article in the latest Fortnightly (April) on “The Influence upon 
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Religious Beliefs of a Rise in Morality.” And to the stimulating 
insufficiency of this same debate we must refer the origin of Rev. 
Dr. Peabody’s article in the International Review (for March 
and April), a magazine which aims to unite the two hemispheres, 
and which, though only semi-foreign, comes within the domain of 
this department. 

Without attempting any extended analysis of the articles in 
the symposium referred to, Dr. Peabody considers the subject 
which underlies them all,—the relation of morality to religion. 
The first question he asks is, “Has morality a basis and substance 
independent of religion?” This question he answers in the 
affirmative. “The sense of right and wrong is a native faculty 
as truly as reason, or memory, or imagination. It is among the 
earliest in time of development of all the faculties; is often keen 
and active before there is any distinct recognition of religious 
verities, and is not destroyed or necessarily impaired by the utter 
abnegation of religious belief.” But what, and in what way, does 
religion contribute to morality ? — 
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In the first place, as regards duties within the sphere of human cog- 
nizance, religion for large numbers in every community supplements 
deficient knowledge by faith....In the next place, religion gives to 
knowledge a broader and higher range, and thus enlarges and elevates the 
scope of the moral sense. ... Christianity professes to teach us not the 
nature of God or of men, but only our relations to him and to them. 
These relations have their own morality, and, if real, they have a morality 
essential to our well-being and well-doing. If God is our Creator, 
Ruler, Judge, Father, then toward him submission, obedience, worship, 
trust, and love are as truly moral duties as are temperance and veracity. 
. .. Still farther, if we are really immortal beings, there are.many respects 
in which the entire plan of our life ought to be very different from what 
it would fittingly be if we have only our brief and precarious life on earth. 
In the latter case, we should cultivate the cheap and easy virtues; but we® 
should not want to sow where we could not hope to reap... . Religion 
also furnishes the strongest and the only irresistible motives to right 
action. Natural morality has the sanction of inevitable consequences, 
and they are the only punishment which the enlightened Christian recog- 
nizes. He indeed regards these consequences as not cut short by death, 
but as reaching on indefinitely into the unseen future. This considera- 
tion adds untold intensity to fear as a moral motive, and has, undoubtedly, 
been in the past of immense efficacy in the prevention of immorality. . . . 
But the best thing which fear can do for him who feels it is to urge him 
on to that higher spiritual state in which “ perfect love casteth out fear.” 
It is in the motives which come under this designation that religion has 
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sole place and power.... Love to God has its intensest emphasis in 
Christianity. 


Dr. Peabody then compares Scotland and France, and finds 
the difference in their morality owing largely to the difference in 
the degree of their religious faith. In our own country, he sees 
the decline of faith in certain communities and classes, but knows 
of no quarter in which this is the case, where there is not equally 
a decline of morality. 

Mr. A. C. Lyall, in the article referred to in the Fortnightly 
for April, discusses the complementary question of the influence 
upon religious beliefs of a rise in morality, and finds most of the 
material for his illustration in the primitive or Asiatic religions. 


At first sight, the two stand-points from which religious belief is re- 
garded by primitive and by civilized men respectively appear as wide 
apart as possible. In Europe a large majority still holds that morality 
could not endure without the authority of religion; but most people also 
admit that a creed which should be found not useful to morality would 
fall into disuse,— would, in fact, cease to be believed, and would thus dis- 
solve itself. In India, on the other hand, few people would admit that 
their religious beliefs were necessarily connected with morality; anda 
good many might even say that morality would be none the better for such 
a connection. ... While a civilized belief cannot do without the sanction 
of accepted morality, in primitive times morality (or, at least, expediency 
and utility) must seek the patronage of some accepted religious belief. 
In Europe, morality can, on the whole, dictate terms to theology; and 
though both sides still equally dread an open quarrel, yet theology has 
most to fear from a dissolution of partnership. In Asia, theology is still 
the senior partner, with all the capital and credit, and can dictate terms 
to morality, being quite independent of any necessary connection with it. 
... We may some day find in India, as elsewhere, theology reduced to 
the humiliating necessity of applying to morality for its warrants and 
passport. Indeed, there are already indications of a tendency towards 
this inversion of original parts, though the materia] embodiments to be sur- 
mounted are still inconsiderable. . . . Morality and religion everywhere act 
and react upon each other. Everywhere the slow improvement of the world 
has produced dynastic revolutions among gods and kings, and the tradi- 
tional beliefs must accommodate themselves to the change of circum- 
stances. But in India the peculiarity of the situation is, that very primi- 
tive religious beliefs are being unexpectedly overtaken by an unusually 
high tide of public morals and spreading knowledge, which has come 
upon them without due warning, and the natural gods are confronted by 
penal codes and modern education in a sudden way that is hardly fair. 
They have no time to reform, hardly time to change their costume; it is 
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even questionable whether they will easily manceuvre their retreat out of 
the material into the spiritual world, give up the distribution of material 
blessings, and fall back upon future states of existence over which their 
power cannot be tested. 


In the present very fashionable ¢rift towards pessimism and 
materialism, it is refreshing now and then to hear a word of 
faith from a man who belongs to the household of science. The 
refreshment this time comes from an article in the French philo- 
sophical magazine — La Critique Philosophique,— conducted by 
M. Renouvier, 1878, No. 52, written by Dr. William James, 
Assistant Professor of Physiology at Harvard College. Thor- 
oughly at home in the field of biology, Dr. James is equally at 
home in psychological science, which forms one branch of his 
instruction at Cambridge. His article is entitled “ Quelques 
Considérations sur la Méthode Subjective.” The editor justly 
describes it as a very remarkable article. It is an original and 
very logical defence of the subjective method, written in clear 
and fluent French. Dr. James considers the question whether 
we have not the right to reject a theory confirmed apparently by - 
a considerable number of objective facts, simply because it does 
not respond to our interior preferences. He shows that it is 
possible, at times, for a belief to furnish its own verification. 
The great mass of facts in the world, independent of the individ- 
ual, are capable of figuring either in a pessimistic or optimistic 
system. Their moral relation to us depends upon the moral 
reactions we experience from them. In other words, the world is 
what we make it or view it. And Dr. James believes in taking 
the best view possible of it. There is so much “sweetness and 
light” in this article that we hope the writer will speedily carry 
out his intention to recast it in English. 

_“ Positivism on an Island” is an amusing and suggestive sutire 
in the Contemporary Review for April, by Mr. Mallock, the 
author of Zhe New Republic. Mr. Gladstone (“The Iris of 
Homer, and Her Relation to Genesis ix., 11-17”) thinks there 
arises “a strong presumption that the beautiful and benevolent 
Iris of Homer can trace her descent from the ninth chapter of 
the book of Genesis.” The Contemporary has borrowed the 
symposium idea, and considers “Future Punisnment,” seven 
clergymen joining Principal Tulloch in a discussion of Canon 
Farrar’s new book. 


. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Religion of Israel. A Manual. Translated from the Dutch 
of J. Knappert, Pastor of Leiden. By Richard Amnstrong, B.A. 
16mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1878. 


This little volume will be exceedingly useful to such as wish to 
obtain a clear outline of the views of the Dutch Moderns on this 
subject, without going through the large work of Kuenen or even 
gathering them up from the Bible for Young People. It is only a 
compend; but the results of Kuenen are sharply, tersely, and graph- 
ically stated. There is little of process or attempt at “unprove- 
ment,” and almost nothing of the abounding religious sentiment 
which softens the outlines of the theory in the last-named work. 
Knappert does. not shrink from the most extreme conclusions of 
the work he epitomizes; and in some instances is more positive 
than Kuenen, as he is also more readable. The arid style of the 
latter seems never to have found its way out of the Desert 
through which his subject led him. We do not find in his work 
the tortuous sentences and confusing classification of Ewald; but 
we miss also the wealth of conception and warmth of human 
interest with which the German scholar has made his page alive. 
We may perhaps be thankful for the drier and less imaginative 
style of these Dutch Moderns, since the distinct if somewhat bare 
outlines of their theories are thus put plainly before us. 

We have no need to delineate for the readers of this Reviev, 
the view of the Hebrew religion and its unfolding which this 
volume sets forth; since this is done by Mr. Chadwick, in his 
article, “Prophets and Prophecy in Israel,” in our last number; 
and more fully in two articles by Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed in the 
issues for September, 1875, and February, 1876. The stand- 
point of the theory is of course simple naturalism. We may no 
longer speak of “chosen peoples,” or of Divine purpose in the rise 
of nations and religions,— hardly of Lessing’s conception of the 
Divine education of the race through providential men and civili- 
zations. Theism is not excluded, indeed; and the writers of this 
school “revere and admire the never-resting and all-embracing 
activity of God’s Spirit in humanity.” But that activity is some- 
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what slightly recognized in the actual course of Hebrew history. 
For the unfolding of Israel’s monotheism in the midst of sur- 
rounding idolatries, we are pointed not to any unusual agency of 
that Spirit, nor specially to any deep-planted conviction in the 
early consciousness of her people, but to the process of historic 
development through natural selection. 

We do not propose to discuss here the justness or adequacy of 
this stand-point. As in science, so in the history of religion, 
evolution, with the Divine intent and inworking, is adequate to 
explain everything; without the Divine intent and inworking, 
evolution explains nothing, and cannot be itself explained. With 
these, it could logically account for the universe, or for the 
theism of the Hebrews; but whether it is the true account of the 
actual course of events in either is another question, to be settled 
by studying the facts. 

The still further question presses in regard to the theory of 
Knappert and Kuenen, as to whether the principle of evolution 
has been correctly applied; and here we have to record our fre- 
quent difficulty with the statements of the Modern Dutch school. 
In seeking to apply the principle of historical development, it 
discredits the earlier Hebrew tradition to a degree that seems to 
us uncalled for and unjustifiable, and rewrites the history in 
accordance with the theory of the gradual and progressive unfold- 
ing of religions from rude and wholly unspiritual beginnings. 

While admitting that there are doubtless large measures of 
truth in this view of the development of the Hebrew theism and 
worship, the theory is so artificial and does such extreme vio- 
lence to all the traditions of the Hebrew people as to lead us to 
think that—as is often the case with theories —its “rigorous 
and vigorous” application has carried the Modern Dutch school 
beyond the limits of historic probability. The theory is too 
simple. So far as we know, evolution has nowhere followed such a 
single straight-forward line. The course of religions, certainly, is 
generally too complicated, manifold, and tortuous to be reduced 
to a law of growth so simple, and, we are inclined to add, so 
inadequate. Take, for instance, Christianity. The theology of 
its first century was much nearer that of the nineteenth than was 
that of the fifth or the twelfth. There have been advances, but 
there have also been perversions and recessions. So the tradition 
represents it to have been with Judaism. It may be as unfair to 
identify Jahvehism with the idolatries of the Northern Kingdom, 
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or with the savagery of Samuel or Jephthah as to identify Chris- 
tianity with the system of Indulgences or the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. Why may not Jeroboam have borne in fact, as 
he does in the record, an analogous relation to Judaism that 
which Julian the Apostate does to Christianity? If it were not 
for the undoubted letters of St. Paul, we should expect some 
future critic of the Christian records, following the method here 
laid down, to develop the spiritual truths and forces of Chris- 
tianity from the conflicts and speculations of the second and 
succeeding centuries; not leaving us even Renan’s “dream of an 
hallucinated woman” for an historic nucleus. Nay, had not 
Amos, Isaiah, and Hosea been writing prophets, leaving us their 
own indubitable words of protest against idolatry, might not this 
theory have pushed monotheism further down the centuries, and 
from the accounts in Kings and Chronicles concluded that since 
idolatry was known in the later Kingdom, Ezra and Nehemiah 
must have brought the first true monotheism back from Babylon? 
The argument would be of the same kind as that from which it 
has been assumed that the first writing prophets were also the first 
pure monotheists. 

But why is it necessary to believe, contrary to the constant 
tradition, that there was no real monotheism, till it spoke in the 
first person, and left undeniable witness of itself? We find in 
Knappert or Kuenen no adequate reason for doubting that Moses, 
and the grand personalities that lie back of Moses, had much to do 
with the foundation of the Hebrew theism, with the spirituality 
and moral stringency of the Judaic system, as well as had the 
flow of events, the social forces, and religious influences in the 
midst of which that system grew up. The impulse from this 
historic seed, indeed, was able to resist very unwholesome and 
unfriendly conditions of soil and atmosphere. 

The form of this theory makes it impossible, of course, to meet 
it with textual argument. Whatever is opposed to it has been 
put into the record for a purpose. Amos is the first monotheist, 
but Amos is the first writer. The monotheism of the earlier 
history is written in by later hands. Gideon’s father’s humorous 
advice that if Baal be a god he had better be left to take care of 
himself, Aaron’s clever apology for his irresponsible manufacture 
of the golden calf, Elijah’s “Cry aloud, for he is a god,” the 
forbiddal of image-making in the Decalogue, the whole strain of 
feeling against it, the whole current of tradition, are the products 
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of a later age, reflected back to glorify the past, and help the 
higher worship of Israel to check the lower, at a period when the 
existence together of a higher and a lower has to be admitted. 

But though we are estopped from argument, by this theory, from 
the text of the records embodying these old traditions, there are 
certain laws of historic probability that cannot be so readily dis- 
posed of; and these provoke questions and objections that we do 
‘ not find answered or removed. We are disposed to ask, for 
instance, why the conflict which we see going on in the eighth 
century, at the earliest moment of direct sight of Hebrew affairs, 
may not have been going on for centuries, as the tradition asserts, 
and why there may not have been a line of higher worship, of 
pure monotheism, dating back to Moses and beyond. Certainly 
if, as is lately asserted, there are traces of a pure monotheistic 
worship in Egypt at the time of the Exodus, it will be hard to 
convince those who believe in the relations of cause and effect, 
that the very similar monotheism of Israel did not have some con- 
nection with this “ wisdom of the Egyptians,” instead of spring- 
ing up spontaneously in the midst of idolatrous tribes. 

Amos is the first monotheist, we are told. Butis there not 
evidence that the holy and invisible Jehovah (or Jahveh, if it be 
necessary to reconstruct a word whose exact equivalent is un- 
known —we must be permitted to decline the translator’s Yahweh 
with a final accent, as unrepresentative and well-nigh unpro- 
nounceable) was from the time of Moses presented by the 
leaders to the people as their God? The “Ten Words” would 
seem to make that certain, even with the arbitrary excision of the 
second, tolerated by Kuenen though not accepted, we see, by 
Oort in the Bible for Young People. Nor unless we restrict the 
word in a way that makes monotheism the sole possession of a 
few in very modern times, can the belief of the masses of Israel 
in the power of the tribal gods of their neighbors be urged 
against the essential monotheism of the earlier Hebrew worship. 
Were not the early Christians properly theists, though they 
believed that the heathen divinities existed as evil spirits? 
Luther threw his inkstand at the devil in very much the same 
spirit, it would seem, as that in which Gideon cut down the 
groves and toppled down the altar of Baal. Solomon may have 
protected the worship of the high places in the same way as the 
Prince of Wales received divine honors from his future Indian 
subjects, with entire personal loyalty to a theistic faith, though 
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encountering the disapproval of the more narrowly zealous por- 
tion of his people. The kingdom in his time embraced idolatrous 
regions and peoples. 

It seems .certain that St. Paul’s conception of an idol as 
“nothing in the world” dates back to the time of the second 
Isaiah, and, if the tradition does not entirely deceive us, was 
shared by the higher spirits among the people back to the age of 
the Judges. 

Ethical monotheism was not then, we are persuaded, the crea- 
tion of the prophets alone. It was the one end to which law- 
giver, and early heroes, and the Levitical system conspire with 
the grand prophetic line from Samuel to Malachi, to establish, 
unfold, defend, and purify. 

In the same way, we find ourselves frequently questioning other 
statements and representations of this book. Of course, we should 
not expect full justification of all the positions assumed in a manual 
like this; but when we turn to Kuenen’s larger work, we are often 
no better satisfied. Why, for instance, if there was an ark, must 
it have been kept in a “common tent”? Idolatrous usages cer- 
tainly do not suggest that. The glories of the temple may have 
been reflected back upon the tabernacle ; but we see no reason for 
questioning the tradition that the appointments and worship of 
the latter were reproduced, with greater elaboration, of course, in 
those of the temple. 

Why may not David probably have written some of the 
Psalms? He was a poet and a man of genius, magnanimity, and 
fervid piety. But he was a barbaric warrior? Some of the Psalms 
also are barbaric and warlike; and of others ascribed to David, it 
may be said that history shows nothing more clearly than that 
even savage and crael men have their tender, repentant, and 
exalted moods. 

Why must prophecy have been all delirious ecstasy in the 
earlier ages? Samuel seems a tolerably sane historic figure; and 
his course of action, however at times fanatical, indicates a clear 
head joined with and directing his zeal for Jehovah. 

Why are Hilkiah, Ezra, and Nehemiah so confidently pro- 
nounced to be innovators, when they claimed so constantly to be 
restorers? Their earnestness and their influence among the people 
forbid us to regard them as engaged in systematic duplicity. Or 
why was there no one of those “who had seen the first house” to 
ery out, “These men are deceivers!” Without doubt, the Leviti- 
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cal ritual and worship was a growth; but Kuenen shows us no 
reason why it may not have had its roots in the Mosaic period, 
nor for supposing that the Deuteronomist, or that Ezra, did more 
than to tabulate anew the usages that had come down to them 
from a venerable antiquity. 

So of what is said of human sacrifices. That the worship of 
the Hebrews was attended by human sacrifices is very possible, 
but —save when they joined in the religious rites of their neigh- 
bors—is by no means made out, nor even: rendered probable. 
The case of Abraham, so far as it is to be received as historic, 
makes against the supposition, and does not even prove that it 
was common among his own people before his time. Jephthah’s 
bloody fulfilment of his vow, however barbaric, is something quite 
different from ordinary human sacrifice; and there is no more 
reason for connecting Samuel’s hewing Agag in pieces, or David’s 
hanging up the seven descendants of Saul before the Lord, with 
that practice, than there is for connecting with it Washington’s 
execution of Major Andre, or the hanging of the Salem witches. 
“Before the Lord” is only the common Hebrew expression of 
that over-mastering impulse of duty and the Divine requirement 
by which Washington and the Puritan authorities equally felt 
themselves to be compelled. 

But we must not pursue these questionings further. The 
Hebrew idea of holiness which Kuenen allows, the spiritual and 
invisible object of Israel’s worship, the final outcome of this faith 
as compared with that of the Canaanitish tribes, the analogy of 
other religions, the constant representation of Hebrew tradition, 
all forbid us from believing that Jehovah was a “tribal god,” in the 
sense in which Kuenen uses that phrase, back to the time of Moses 
and beyond. Weshould be slow to attribute such an origin to any 
of the great religions. Certainly, there are traces of nobler faith 
in the prophets and law-givers who have been far less to other 
systems than Moses was to his. 

As, in New Testament criticism, the theories of Paulus, Strauss, 
and Baur have had to learn that it will not do to slight great 
personalities, nor force great historic movements into prescribed 
artificial channels, so it seems likely that in the more remote and 
perplexing, though, happily, less important field of the older 
Hebrew history, this view which in its eagerness to banish super- 
naturalism takes small account of the initial forces, and of some 
of the constant elements, in the development of that people’s 
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religious consciousness, will, in like manner, encounter the recti- 
fying judgment of a more unbiased and comprehensive scholar- 
ship. 

The dilemma of the theory presented in this book seems to us 
to be this: If the conception of a tribal god, on an essential 
parity with the gods of the Canaanitish peoples, was the religion 
with which Israel entered into Canaan; and this conception 
grew in five hundred —or a thousand — years into the sublime 
theism we find in Amos and _ Isaiah, while the religions of these 
surrounding tribes made little or no advance — certainly no such 
marked and benign transformation,—something more potent than 
mere contact and conflict with these peoples, or than the ordinary 
agencies of development which they equally shared, is necessary 
to account for this solitary and unparalleled development. If, on 
the other hand, there was something peculiar and unique at the 
outset in the Hebrew conception of the God of their people, or 
something special or unusual in their training in religion, this 
needs to be more frankly affirmed and more clearly pointed out 
than it is the tendency of this theory to permit. To say that like 
origins, under like general conditions of development, produced 
such diverse results as the book of Isaiah and the rites of the 
worship of Moloch or Astarte, is to abandon all clear ideas. 
Apart from all doctrines of inspiration and Divine purpose, or 
consideration of the truth of theism, we submit that scientific the- 
ology demands a better adjustment of the relations of cause and 
consequence. 

The matters to which we have referred are questions of fact 
and probability, and have a historical rather than a dogmatic 
interest. We would be understood to speak in most instances 
tentatively, and with due respect for a theory which is set forth 
by men of so large abilities, and which so considerable a section of 
the biblical scholarship of our time adopts. But we have before 
been called to observe that ability and scholarship have often 
been used to little purpose, when seeking to apply a favorite 
theory to a mass of varied and obscure facts. Mr. Darwin, for 
instance, has very frankly modified leading portions of his general 
theory to bring them into better accord with the inferences from 
more numerous or newly-discovered facts; and it may be that 
Darwinism as a method of religious evolution will have to submit 
to like correction. 
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Boston Monday Lectures. Orthodoxy. Transcendentalism. With 
Preludes on Current Events. By Joseph Cook. Boston: J.R. 
Osgood & Co. 1878. 

It is the fortune of Mr. Cook that his orthodoxy does not 
satisfy the Orthodox, nor his transcendentalism please the tran- 
scendentalists. It is not the worst fault in an author that he 
draws criticism, as these two volumes have, from various and 
opposite quarters. During the delivery of the lectures contained 
in them, we took our turn in remarking on the treatment of sev- 
eral topics (Unitarian Review for May, 1877), and have no 
desire to modify the judgments then expressed. Since then, his 
positions have been attacked, and more or less successfully trav- 
ersed, from all sides; sometimes, it has seemed to us, with the 
scant justice and courtesy which his somewhat confident and 
truculent style has not unnaturally provoked. We have been 
especially looking to see Mr. Cook’s Orthodox critics establish on 
more secure and satisfactory foundations some of the doctrines 
which he seems to them, and indeed to us, to leave perilously 
exposed. But we do not see that the severest of them have 
attempted this; and are forced to conclude that they have found 
it easier to perceive his failure than to supply the defects of the 
work he has essayed, and to doubt if any attempts to justify on 
rational grounds the doctrines of the Trinity, Substitution, etc., 
are likely to be any more successful than his, either in satisfying 
Orthodoxy or in confounding its opponents. 

Mr. Cook’s treatment of sin leaves out Christianity and the 
Divine Mercy. It is natural law, unrelieved by any considerations 
drawn from the general benignity of natural law. He distinctly 
distrusts the merciful sentiments of the human soul as modifying 
the stern analogies of physical law. He sneers at sentiment 
and derides liberal theology for giving any weight to inferences 
from it. But while there may be false sentiment on this theme 
that deserves chastisement, we cannot help regarding Mr. Cook 
as singularly imprudent in the way in which he treats it. The 
moral sentiments are, after all, the main basis of religious convic- 
tion and the final test of doctrine, We have elsewhere in this 
Review alluded to some curiots inconsistencies in the often re- 
peated arguments set forth in the lecture on “Final Permanence 
of Moral Character.” ; 

Our author seems, by implication, to threaten his Unitarian 
crities ( Transcendentalism, page 229) with peril of incurring the 
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guilt of Uzzah by their free handling of theories which he calls 
“truths.” But it is not these critics who are bringing back the 
ark of antiquated sanctities to the new citadels of faith which 
they have captured from the enemy; and it is not they who will 
be likely to be hurt when it topples perilously on the way. We 
have always thought that after the ark of the Hebrews had been 
taken by the Philistines in battle, it might better have been 
left at Kerjath-jearim. Samuel got on very well in judging 
Israel without it; and, after the Captivity, the new temple- 
worship did not lack the Divine sanction because the ark had 
been destroyed or carried into permanent captivity. If Mr. Cook 
encounters any mischance on the way to rehabilitate the dogma 
of substituted penalty in the living faith of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we hope that none who are assisting in the translation will 
hold him to too strict account for incautious guardianship. 

There was a rabbinical tradition that there were two arks car- 
ried by the Hebrew hosts from Sinai, and that the one that was 
taken captive by the Philistines contained only the broken tables 
which Moses dashed to pieces in his wrath at the idolatry he 
found prevailing when he came down from the mount. In that 
case, David’s dancing before the Lord with all his might, when he 
brought up the ark, “ with shouting and with the sound of the 
trumpet,” might have merited the severe disapproval which it 
found in the fastidious eyes of Saul’s ungracious daughter. It 
may be, that while the Monday lectureship has been resonantly, 
laboriously— and with some perils past from jostlings amidst the 
“careless phraseology” of his allies — bringing back the some- 
what out-of-date fragments of substitutional atonement to popu- 
lar honor and applause, the true doctrine of God reconciling the 
world to Himself has been all the while secure, in the unthreat- 
ened reverence of the whole Christian Church for that divine 
self-sacrifice of Jesus Christ, which best reveals and expresses the 
seeking and saving Love that is above all and ever giving itself 
to redeem all. 

Mr. Cook made his Tremont Temple audience merry over his 
easy demonstration of the inconsistencies of radical leaders in 
religion; but he would do well to remember that it is not only the 
passing fashions of rationalism at which the hour-glass “laughs.” 
There are stoutly-defended points of Orthodoxy whose protean 
forms and shifting defences must so often have excited its mirth 
as to have become quite a standing joke; and others —if we may 
venture so much upon the psychology of an hour-glass — at whose 
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disastrous persistence it must rather weep. Radicalism may 
change its forms, and each new phase may be as transient as the 
last; but it will not have spent its force nor failed of its fertility 
till religion itself be rational. 


The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, author of Chaucer 
Jor Children. Illustrated by the author. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


This is quite a charming book. The author has reprinted a 
series of articles which first appeared in St. Paul’s Magazine, 
London. She is a pretty courageous woman, and has probably 
drawn down upon herself a good many frowns from the pietistic 
and also “strong-minded” women in England. In some cases 
she, perhaps, deserves them. She says too little about beauty of 
soul, which really gives the greatest charm to human faces; but 
she is right in saying that external appearance has a great deal to 
do with our enjoyment of our friends. “Women are born to 
attract,” she says, “and afterwards to enchain.” Here she errs in 
not making it a little clearer that it is not only young men whom 
they are to attract for husbands, but everybody,— other women, 
men, servants, children, etc. She is almost too indulgent: thinks 
powder, and paint even, no worse than false hair.. It is one 
thing to remedy a deformity with false teeth or hair, and quite 
another to put on extra coloring and bloom which are not neces- 
sary, never deceive, and bring the person down to the level of 
the lowest theatre. 

Her style is good with the exception of here and there a slang 
phrase, like “go in for it,” ete., which mars the book. Our Eng- 
lish cousins in high-life are considerably addicted to such expres- 
sions; it may do for them, but will not answer for us poor 
parvenus in this country. Mrs. Haweis is a bright and clever 
woman. She has drawn the illustrations herself; and, in the last 
part of the book, she gives us some sketches of family groups and 
different types of girls, which show a lively pen, and a good deal 
of insight into character. 

Tom. A Home Story. By George L. Chaney. 

Brothers. 1877. 

The delighted boys who revelled in the scenes of F. Grant 
& Co., last year, have been made glad in this new story, which 
follows further the fortunes of some of the heroes of the earlier 
one. Fun and wisdom are both in the book, and both of a whole- 
some sort. 


Boston: Roberts 





